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The employment level in Canada con- 
tinues to rise. By the end of May there 
were 30,000 fewer applicants registered 
with the National Employment Service 
than at the beginning of the month, and 
about 88,000 fewer than at the same time 
in 1946. For the entire spring, a larger 
percentage of workers was employed 
than during any, similar period in any 
peacetime year. During the early part of 
March, when the full effects of the sea- 
sonal lull in employment usually are felt, 
only 3 per cent of the civilian labor force 
was without work. This compares with 
about 5 per cent during the same period 
of 1946. 


oo 9 


The world’s first customs-free airport at 
Shannon Airport, Eire, is exempted from 
the imposition of all laws affecting the 
importation and exportation of goods. 
Public health regulations, laws relating to 
animal and plant diseases, currency re- 
strictions and controls on the movements 
of certain drugs remain in force. 
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The Indian iron and steel industry is 
approaching self-sufficiency in the more 
widely used forms of steel. Capital in- 
vested amounts to about $75,000,000. 
The industry contributes between $21,- 
000,000 and $24,000,000 a year in cus- 
» toms duties and taxes. 
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Automobile prices in Argentina, al- 
ready three and four times the list prices 
in the U.S., are expected to rise further. 
The exchange rate for import of automo- 
biles is now set at 4.85 Argentine pesos to 
the U.S. dollar; in place of the former 
rate of 4.23 pesos to the dollar. 
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Preliminary plans for an Australian 
Antarctic expedition are under way. The 
expedition, which will leave in Decem- 
ber, will spend five months in the Ant- 
arctic. Purpose of the trip is to gather 
information and to make a reconnaissance 
of the southern ice pack for future ex- 
peditions, 
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Children from war-devastated coun- 
tries on the European Continent will be 
guests of hundreds of British families 
this summer. The reception committee of 
the Young People From Occupied Coun- 
tries, an organization recognized, but not 
subsidized, by the British Government, is 
raising funds with which to finance a 
month’s stay for the children in quaran- 
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tine camp when they arrive in Britain. 
After that the children will be cared for 
in private homes, 
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Denmark’s merchant fleet is expected 
to reach 90 per cent of its prewar ton- 
nage by 1948. A purchasing and building 
program will have added 450,000 tons to 
the fleet since 1946, when its strength 
was two thirds the tonnage at the out- 
break of the war. 
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Statistics on Japanese scientists and 
technicians are being compiled by occu- 
pation authorities to determine Japan's 
research potentials in science and tech- 
nology and to discover obscure special- 
ists. All persons who hav. contributed 
to scientific or technical research since 
their graduation from universities after 
1936, or who have become qualified in 
these fields through self-study or ex- 
perience, will be included in the survey. 
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Austrian textiles again are being 
shipped to other countries. All lines of 
production, from the artificial wool-fiber 
and rayon industry to the manufacture of 


_refined fashion goods, are operating at a 


high level. Especially developed are spin- 
ning mills and processing plants. Austrian 
clothing manufacturers, trying to regain 
their leading position in Europe, still are 
handicapped by a lack of raw materials. 
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To intensify the development of agri- 
culture, the Venezuelan Government has 
set aside 863,000 acres of public lands, 
most of which will be allotted to Vene- 
zuela’s farmers. The balance will be re- 
served for use by European immigrants 
who will enter the republic this year. 
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Black market prices of building mate- 
rials in Japan still are rising. In May, 
prices averaged 7.5 times higher than in 
September 1945. Cement, tile and slate 
were 15 times higher. 
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A shipping line from the Baltic to the 
U.S. by way of Murmansk is being 
opened by Russia. Two motor vessels will 
ply the route. 
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Poland is purchasing 21 new tugboats 
from the Netherlands at a cost of five mil- 
lion dollars. Poland also has bought six 
tugs in good condition from Italy. 
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One of the first commercial deals grow- 
ing out of the integration of Yugoslavia 
and Albania has been transacted by an 
automobile sales office in Egypt and 
Yugoauto, a state trust in Yugoslavia 
which serves Albania as well as Yugo- 
slavia. Under terms of a one-year sales 
contract, which provides for automatic 
renewal, the sales agency will deliver 
$500,000 worth of passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors and spare parts in 1947 to Yugo- 
auto. The automobiles may be manufac- 
tured in England or Spain. 
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In a move to protect Iran’s tea-growing 
industry, a commission established by the 
Prime Minister and charged with de- 
velopment of a five-year program, recom- 
mends Government purchase of all 
domestic production for five years and 
importation of only enough tea each year 
to meet current requirements, The com- 
mission also advises the Government to 
purchase the 1947 tea crop at a price of 
about $1.83 per kilogram. 


© 00 | 
One of the United Kingdom's main 


thorium plants now is owned by the Brit- 


ish Government, which commissioned the 
plant to handle radioactive substances for 
“medical, scientific and industrial pur- 
poses.” Terms of the acquisition and the 
management fee of the plant, situated in 
Buckinghamshire, have not been made 
public. 
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A steel shortage is handicapping indus- 
trial production in the Union of South 
Africa. Only half of the Union's require- 
ments can be supplied by domestic iron 
and steel mills. Imports are difficult to 
get from either the U. S. or Britain. Other 
acute industrial shortages are textiles for 
clothing manufacturers, cement for build- 
ing, oils for the soap industry and sugar 
and cocoa for the confectionary industry. 
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A warehouse completely hidden from 
sight is being planned in Norway. Three 
storage rooms, with more than 365,000 
square feet of space, are to be blasted out 
of a hillside on the shores of Oslofjord. 
The idea is similar to Norway's plan for 
building a subterranean power plant. 
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Polish accounts in U. S. banks now are 
unfrozen. Money and valuables will be 
released after the Polish National Bank 
certifies that no enemy country is inter- 
ested in the assets. 
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Memo from the Editors 





World leaders are laying over-all plans to get the world going 
again. U.S. businessmen will have a major role in such plans. What 
they can produce is what must tip the scales. The job ahead is analyzed: 
in this week’s World Report. 


Over-all planning is taken up on page 5. Is there hope of a start 
toward Russian co-operation? Will an effective bipartisan team emerge 
to plan and support U.S. participation? Can the nations of Europe 
get down to brass tacks in a co-operative push? How much time is left? 


Food, fuel and fibers are on a day-to-day basis in Europe right 
now. This aspect of the time element is covered in a dispatch on page 
8. It gives the score on the temporary measures that keep the Con- 
tinent in operation pending more permanent remedies. Are supplies 
on hand at a safe minimum level? Is there sufficient rolling stock and 
shipping? And what about the source of supplies in America? 


From Sweden comes a ringside version of a question no less vexing 
to U.S. planners. Along with problems of world economics, the U. S. 
Congress is also worrying about military unification and universal 
training. What the Swedish Government is trying to decide is whether 
a weak nation or a strong nation has a better chance of avoiding war. 
If Europe is a powder keg, Sweden is sitting on top of it. Her proposed 
multimillion-dollar military budget is analyzed on page 18. 


High cost of security when sought by nations individually is a 
problem to others as well as Sweden and the U.S. An international 
police force under the U. N. would cut such costs. Our special report 
on page 22 tells just what holds up U. N. military plans. 


industrial production is what Britain pins her long-range hopes 
on, far more than any military security. Just now Britain would like 
to plug gaps in the ranks of her workers by getting more women into 
factories. Figures show 36 per cent of British women of working age 
hold jobs, compared to 35 per cent in the U.S. You might think that 
promising women equal pay for equal work would bring more of them 
into the labor market. But the British Government has turned thumbs 
down on the idea. Why the Government thinks it wouldn’t do in Brit- 
ain just now is explained in a dispatch on page 7. 


Argentine inflation. is under attack. A dose of planned economy 
and a succession of Government decrees are the chosen weapons. 
What the latest decree means and how it is working out are told in a 
dispatch on page 10. 


The Editors of “World Report” 
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Europe has suddenly lost that wilted look..... 
H 








er leaders are mowing at brisk speed to show U.S. Secretary of State Mar- 
shall that over-all aid for Europe will be a good bet. 

This burst of enthusiasm is little tempered as yet by the harsh realities 
of dovetailing national interests, of facing the German question, of bridging th 
gulf between Eastern and Western Europe. ) 

What Europe wants from the U.S. still is uppermost. 

What she can do to help herself still is secondary. 

That's the inevitable result of her hand-to-mouth existence. 





Meanwhile, the U.S. just as suddenly is wondering what is to be involved if 
European reconstruction is to be underwritten. | 

Can the U.S. stand further outlays of billions on top of billions already 
spent? Within what limits can aid be extended? What strings will be attached? 

A _ bipartisan group in the U.S. is to go into these questions. The air will 
be filled this summer with figures on exports, imports, food, natural resources, 
industrial production, employment, prices. All these would be affected by a big 
aid program in Europe which later might be spread out to Asia as well. 

U.S. Congress, before recess, will make preliminary passes at thé subject. 

The American public will soon know this is the biggest thing since the war. 

At the very outset, this should be realized: 

"The Marshall Plan" is a misnomer. Mr. Marshall has no plan of his own. He 
Simply is inviting Europe to prepare an over-all plan for reconstruction, a long- 
term program for bringing her production of coal, food, power, goods up to par. 

No commitment has been made to Europe. The U.S. simply is ready to listen 
to reasonable proposals for continental rebuilding. 

















Signposts to an over-all approach in Europe already are set its soe 

Country interests already are subordinated to the common good in the Euro- 
pean Coal Organization and the European Central Inland Transport Organization. 

Experience in the International Emergency Food Council also is along this 
line. During the war, the Combined Boards meshed industrial production, food, 
raw materials, shipping, munitions and over-all strategy of the United Nations. 
| Producing a satisfactory European plan for reconstruction will take much 
the same kind of give and take. A mere sum of the individual needs of the 
European countries would not be acceptable to the U.S. 

The U.S. has the figures, can add up the pluses and minuses. U.N. commit- 
tees have been doing that for months. The U.S. wants more than that from Europe. 











(over) 
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The U.S. wants a plan for an economic mosaic that will become solid and strong. 

To fit the pieces together will require some masterminding. 

Overriding authority will be needed to submerge the ambitions of some coun- 
tries, to strengthen weaknesses in others, all in a common cause. 

Watch the meeting of the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva starting 
July 5 for hints on how an aid-for-Europe plan would be worked out. 











Working through the Economic Commission for Europe presents difficulties. 

The ECE is a United Nations group whose aim is to co-ordinate reconstruc- 
tion plans of European countries. It's a logical jumping-off point for the new 
idea. But it's not yet equipped for rapid action such as is needed now. 

Russia joined in the recent meeting of the ECE at Geneva. 

But obstructionist tactics of the Russians brought actual results of this 
meeting down near the zero mark. 

Now Britain and. France want to set up an operating group within the ECE to 
produce a workable answer for Mr. Marshall. Presumably Russia would be a member 
of the new group. That will leave the way open for new delays, new bickering. 
Yet, proceeding without Russia has its dangers too. Bevin and Bidault know that. 














Showdown date with Russia is advanced by the Marshall invitation..... 

Instead of a showdown in November at the Foreign Ministers Conference, it 
looks now as if the Marshall proposal will precipitate an earlier battle. 

Original idea was to give Russia another chance in November to co-operate, 
then to go ahead without her, if necessary, to rebuild Western Germany. ° 

The German question cannot be ducked if over-all plans for Europe are to be 
presented to Marshall. Germany is the industrial core of Europe. 


Britain sees certain advantages, certain pitfalls ahead. eee 

An aid-for-Europe plan, if it goes through, would mean to Britain: 

Bolstering of her economy, directly or indirectly, through more U.S. help. 

In effect, her U.S. loan would be enlarged under another name. 

Indirectly, Britain figures to benefit from increased trade with European 
countries and perhaps from paynients for her continental exports in harder money. 

But Britain does not want to antagonize Russia, is not anxious to join an > 
exclusive western bloc. France feels even more strongly on this point. Yet, 
economic’ necessity may force changes in these views. 














Major mystery to all countries on both siijes of the Atlantic is the tie-in 
between the Marshall proposal and the so-calied Truman Doctrine. 

Some feel that the Truman Doctrine is being shelved, being put ‘away for 
future reference as too crude, too hastily contrived. 

The Marshall plan, more polished, shifts initial responsibility to Europe: 

But both are likely to lead to the same conclusion. . 

That is: A split down the middle of Europe. 

Under Secretary of State Clayton hopes that Russia will help the countries 
near her. He intimates that the U.S., now as in the past, has less interest, 
does less business, in Eastern than in Western Europe. 

If the Clayton hope comes true, Russia will be backing her team of countries 
and the U.S. hers. Whether such divided sponsorship will help Europe in the long 
run is questionable. So, aid for Europe requires plenty of looking before leaping. 
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EUROPE’S DOLLAR NEEDS GROWING URGENT. 


Rapid depletion of U.S. loans spurs Britain 
and France to seize initiative in launching 
plans to take advantage of Marshall offer 


The race is on for European nations 
anxious to qualify for fifteen to twenty- 
five billion dollars .of American aid. It is 
a race against a deadline being drawn by 
the exhaustion of Europe’s present sup- 
ply of dollars. Both time and money are 
running out fast. 

@ Speed suddenly is of more importance 
than diplomacy. 

A European agreement of the sort sug- 
gested by U. S. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall is sought long before snow 
flies. Diplomatic niceties and time-con- 
suming rules of procedure customary in 
international affairs are not to stand in 
the way. 

Without ceremony, the leaders of 
Great Britain and France propose that 
all of Europe, including Soviet Russia, 
get together at once on a plan. Ernest 
Bevin and Georges Bidault, foreign 
ministers of England and France, got 
that far in a hurried meeting in Paris 
the other day. 

With or without Russia, Bevin says, 

Europe must seize the opportunity of- 
fered by Marshall. If Russia comes along, 
however, the proceedings are not to drag 
out for weeks only to end in deadlock, 
as at the last Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers. If Joseph Stalin and 
Vyacheslav Molotov refuse to co-operate, 
on the other hand, Bevin puts the world 
on notice that the responsibility for di- 
viding Europe will rest squarely on their 
shoulders. 
@ Crack-up in Europe, with painful 
repercussions in the United States, ap- 
pears as the alternative to speedy agree- 
ment among at least the major powers of 
Western Europe. 

A crisis by winter is now a routine fore- 


cast by informed officials on both sides of - 


the Atlantic. Nations that lean heavily 
on the U.S. for food and essential ma- 
terials already are running short of the 
dollars with which to pay for them. By 
the end of 1947, if there is no assurance 
of fresh help from America, Europe's de- 
pleted purchasing power will force a 


drastic curtailment of production that 
even now is inadequate. 

Succeeding phases in that cycle usual- 
ly are listed in this order: unemployment, 
hunger, currency inflation, _ political 
trouble. End of the cycle, Washington 
authorities fear, would find the U.S. 
powerless in Europe, and the Communists 
on top. 

Inside the U. S., at the same time, the 
cutback in the flow of goods abroad would 
be felt. Thus far this year, American ex- 
ports have been running at an annual 
rate of close to twenty billion dollars, or 
two and one half times the rate of imports. 
Dollar loans and grants have financed 
most of this excess of U.S. exports over 
imports. But now the supply of dollars 
available for financing exports, apart from 
loans through the International Bank, is 
down to less than five billion. If this pool 
of credit is not refilled, the market for 


U.S. products abroad soon will begin to 
shrink. 

Consequences of a severe shrinkage, 
Government economists warn, would be 
registered on U. S. prices, profits and em- 
ployment. 

@ A dollarless Europe thus is a prospect 
that alarms statesmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The trouble is that it is not a re- 
mote prospect, but near at hand. Country 
by country, this is the situation: 

Great Britain will exhaust her present 
supply of U. S. dollars early in 1948, per- 
haps by the end of March, if her expendi- 
tures continue at the current rate of 
$64,000,000 a week. Thisis the pace at 
which the British are drawing on the loan 
of $3,750,000,000 obtained from the 
U.S. last year. 

Up to the beginning of this year, Lon- 
don had taken only $600,000,000 of the 
loan. But the industrial paralysis of the 
winter, brought on by blizzards and a 
coal shortage, resulted in a sharp increase 
in imports at a time when the exports 
that might have financed more imports 
suffered a severe slump. At the halfway 
point in 1947, therefore, the U.S. credit 
is nearly half gone. And at the present 








BEVIN AND BIDAULT: Diplomacy goes by the board when money is running out 
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‘When countries will exhaust U.S. credits at current rate of spending) 


Great Britain 
Winter 1947-48 
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rate of drawing, the remaining $1,800,- 
000,000 will last only 28 weeks. 

Question is whether the British will in 
fact continue to use up: the loan at the 
current speed. Some of the dollars re- 
cently drawn may be going into a reserve 
against July 15, the date on which ster- 
ling officially becomes convertible into 
dollars. This conversion is likely to re- 
quire around $200,000,000 for the rest 
of 1947. If this need has already been 
reflected in drawings on the U.S. loan, 
then the weekly rate of dollar consump- 
tion may decline from now on. 

The larger uncertainty, however, is 
how fast the British can step up their 
exports, especially to hard-currency areas 
like the United States. The goal is an 
export volume 140 per cent of prewar by 
the end of 1947, then on to 175 per cent 
in 1948. Currently, Britain’s exports are 
only slightly higher than before the war. 
Odds are, therefore, that London must 
look around for more dollars early in 
1948. 

France will run out of dollars before 
Britain does, unless Paris succeeds in 
negotiating new credits, Existing dollar 
loans, which for the year add up to $849,- 
(00,000, will be exhausted by the end of 
1947. 
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Netherlands 
Winter 1947-48 


Italy 


Winter. $4924 8 


French purchases from the United 
States, on the other hand, are exceed- 
ing sales to America at a rate running 
close to a billion dollars a year. This 
is estimated on the basis of figures for 


the first quarter of 1947, and includes 


charges of freight. 

To continue buying in the U. S. at any- 
thing like the present pace, therefore, 
France hopes for another loan of a quarter 
billion from the International Bank, and 
counts on special credits from Canada 
and Switzerland. But even these loans, 
if obtained, will not meet all of France’s 
dollar needs. 

The Netherlands has on hand, or in 
sight, dollar credits that should carry the 
country through February 1948. This esti- 
mate, however, includes a projected loan 
of $100,000,000 from the International 
Bank, and the sale of U.S. securities for 
an equal sum. The Netherlands East In- 
dies is now the major drain on Holland’s 
trade and resources. 

Italy can probably get through the 
remainder of 1947 on the dollar credits 
and grants she has or seems likely to get. 
After Jan. 1, 1948, however, Rome will 
be needing more with which to finance 
a deficit in her balance of payments 
which may average half a billion a year. 
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Greece 
Summer 1948 


Greece expects to fill her dollar needs 

with relief and other special funds about 
to be appropriated by the U.S. Con- 
gress. The prospect is that these sums 
will carry Greece through the summer. of 
1948. 
@ How much of Europe will be able to 
qualify for the U.S. aid proposed by 
Marshall is today the great uncertainty. 
But because their dollars are running out 
fast, European leaders are under unusual 
pressure to dispose of this uncertainty as 
quickly as possible. 

As things stand, Russia is in the key 
position to settle this question. Moscow 
is represented in the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, the United Nations 
agency which already is available to 
draw up the appropriate agreement. If 
Soviet leaders give the word, representa- 
tives of nations both in Western Europe 
and in the East, where Russian influence 
dominates, will be able to get to work. 
But if the Kremlin distrusts the Marshall 
proposal as it does the Truman program 
for Greece and Turkey, the chances for 
an all-European agreement are dim. 

What Western diplomats fear is that 
Russia will agree in principle, but dis- 
agree and obstruct in practice. Mean- 
while, the dollars will be running out. 
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FOR EQUAL PAY TO WOMEN 


Government rejects demands on grounds 
of inflationary pressure of higher 
wages and added cost of production 


Reported from LONDON 


British labor’s long fight to win equal 

pay for women who do the same work 
as men now has been given: a setback 
by Great Britain’s Labor Government. 
Paradoxically, the Government rejects 
equal pay for women at the same time 
it is beseeching women to go to work 
in industry. 
@ Reason for the Government's action, 
which runs counter to the overwhelming 
wish of rank-and-file union members, is 
that Britain can’t risk the inflationary 
pressure of higher pay rolls adding to 
purchasing power at a time when there 
are so few things to buy. An implied, but 
not expressed, reason for delaying pay 
equality is the added cost such a move 
would place on production now. 

The test on equal pay came inside the 

Government—on a resolution to make 
wages identical for both sexes in public- 
service jobs such as civil service and 
school teaching. The Government says it 
approves equal pay “in principle” but 
cannot afford to establish it as a practice 
now. Although the immediate decision 
is limited to public service jobs, the Gov- 
ernment action will have a bearing on 
pay rates in private industry as well. 
@ The need for women to return to in- 
dustrial jobs is being emphasized by the 
Government as the best means of boost- 
ing production and overcoming a critical 
shortage of labor. 

Although 700,000 more women are 
working now than before the war, the 
Government says an additional 300,000 
are wanted particularly in clothing and 
textile industries, in shoe factories, laun- 
dries, hospitals and similar services. 
| The cost of bringing women’s pay up 
to the same level as men’s pay for identi- 
cal jobs is the immediate factor behind 
the Government's refusal to equalize 
Government pay checks. In addition, 
however, there is a fear that salary in- 
creases in public service would attract 
women away from private industry at 
the time they are most needed in indus- 
trial jobs. 


In Government, equal pay would add 
$96,000,000 a year to public pay rolls 
immediately. That increase soon would 
go to $150,000,000 once pay equality 
spread through all public services, in- 
cluding school teaching. 

In industry, no country-wide estimate 
has been made of what it would cost to 
pay women the same as men for doing 
identical work. But in one industry alone, 
boot and shoe manufacturing, it has been 
estimated that equal pay would add 
$120,000,000 a year to current pay rolls. 
@ Inflation is the real concern of the 
Government. Cabinet officials want to 
feel confident that increased pay rolls will 
increase British production. Since pay 
equality would raise Women’s wages for 


doing the same work they do now, it is 
doubtful if the action would add meas- 
urably to over-all production in indus- 
try. Thus there would be more money 
in circulation, but no more things to 
buy, putting an inflationary prod under 
existing prices. 

Purchasing power is constantly in the 
mind of Britain’s planners when they 
consider anything that might disturb the 
present levels of wages. 

Before the war, British purchasing 
power stood at $1,836,000,000, with the 
stores and shops jammed with things to 
sell. So long as the goods were available, 
that amount of money was no concern. 

Now, however, available purchasing 

power still amounts to $1,216,000,000, 
and there are far fewer things to buy. 
Consequently, although the amount of 
money has diminished, it has not de 
creased anything like the supply of 
goods. Any increase in pay rolls now 
would increase the price competition for 
available goods. 
@ The future of equal pay, thus, de- 
pends on the future of British produc- 
tion. In sidestepping pay equality now, 
the Government says it will come forth 
with a plan of its own when it feels that 
British economy can stand the increase 
in money. For the present, however, the 
battle to hold British wages in check is 
to continue. 
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EUROPE FEARS INTERRUPTION OF IMPORTS 


With reserves gone and production faltering, 
Continent is getting from the U.S. just enough 
to survive, but not enough to start recovery 


Key to the crisis now spreading over 
Europe .is the fact that the whole Conti- 
nent is living from hand to mouth. 

Slim reserves of food and raw mate- 
rials on hand at the end of the war now 
have vanished. Production on farms and 
in factories falters and collapses peri- 
odically, as supplies vital to producers 
trickle in one day, dry up the next. On 
an import basis to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, Europe lives from ship to ship. 

And most of the ships can come only 
from the United States. No other nation 
has the coal, the wheat or the machinery 
in the quantities needed. 

@ Uncertainty as to when the next ship 
is coming and how long the flow from 


West to East will continue prevents Euro- 
pean producers from planning ahead, 
frustrates efforts to rebuild stockpiles, and 
keeps Européan governments in turmoil. 

Fear of a coal strike in the United 
States worries countries compelled to re- 
ly on the more expensive fuel from 
America in the absence of normal pro- 
duction in Europe. 

A slackening in the pace of coal ship- 
ments from U.S. ports is expected after 
John L. Lewis’s miners begin a planned 
10-day vacation June 27. A complete 
stoppage of mining and exports is feared, 
if Lewis calls the miners out on strike 
after the U.S. Government turns the 
mines back to the private owners. 


If U.S. coal actually stops moving 
across the Atlantic for a week or more, 
the output of Europe's electric-power 
plants, railroads and industries will fall 
to new lows. 

Threat of a shipping strike a few days 
ago alarmed harassed governments over- 
seas. Austria’s Chancellor and Cabinet, 
for example, cabled a special appeal to 
U. S. maritime workers to keep the food 
ships moving. If they couldn’t count on 
the early arrival of nine ships scheduled 
to bring wheat from America, the Aus- 
trians said their country would face catas- 
trophe. 

Fear of U.S. retrenchment is becom- 
ing a new worry. Europeans hear with 
concern the talk that America is exporting 
more than she should. Former President 
Herbert Hoover thinks the record-break- 
ing exports may be too much of a drain 
on U. S. resources and that in addition are 
forcing domestic prices up. But, Euro- 
peans ask, how can Europe recover if the 
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U.S. cuts back shipments ot coal and 
wheat? 

More decontrolling by the U.S. Con- 
gress is another uncertainty. Remaining 
controls over American exports and im- 
ports expire June 30, unless Congress ex- 
tends them. Removal of controls would 
make it more difficult for Europeans to 
buy some U.S. commodities. Quantities 
of coal, steel and machinery available for 
export would diminish, while prices of 
items in strong export demand would 
tend to rise. 

Exhaustion of dollar credits is the big- 
gest worry of all, Without dollars, the 
other worries seem academic. At the mo- 
ment, Europe looks hopefully at what is 
being called the Marshall Plan as a 
method of continuing U.S. aid abroad. 
But even with dollars, the problem in 
many cases is to compete with Ameri- 
can buyers for scarce commodities, then 
speed them across the Atlantic before 
Europe's pipe lines run dry. 

@ The scramble for grain currently rates 

top priority among European govern- 
ments. An accompanying chart shows 
why. 

Margins between subsistence and out- 
right hunger are narrow, in some countries 
invisible. 

France's minimum margin for safety at 
the beginning of a new crop year (July 1) 
is a carry-over of at least five weeks’ 
supply of wheat or other bread grains. On 


the basis of authoritative information, it 
is estimated that the French will enter 
the new season with virtually no reserves. 
As a result, the French must depend 
on imports to carry them until their 
own crop leaves the farms during July 
and August, reaches millers, and then 
finally get to consumers as flour or 
bread. But the Poles, whose own crop 
wont be available until October, also 
have no reserves, and will have to rely 
on imports throughout the summer and 
early autumn. 

The Dutch and the Italians, as the 
chart indicates, are almost as badly off. 
In Greece, a two weeks’ reserve will have 
to stretch throughout the summer, if no 
imports arrive. Torn-up roads, disrupted 
railways, and guerrilla warfare in the 
wheat area will prevent the Athens Gov- 
ernment from turning much of the Greek 
crop into flour before September at the 
earliest. 

The grain pipe line elsewhere in Eu- 
rope varies from two-thirds full, as in 
Switzerland, to empty in Austria, Ger- 
many and Romania. 

Empty pipe lines or even partially 
empty ones, have drastic consequences. 
When stocks are low, millers run their 
mills at low speed, a few days at a time, 
bakers hesitate to use all their flour until 
more is in sight, consumers hoard or do 
without, and prices soar. Bread rations 
promised by governments are not met, 


or are cut, as they have been through- 
out Europe in recent weeks. End of 
the cycle, in countries where govern- 
ments are unstable, may be the fall of 
the government. 

Only way out is to improve and speed 

up collection of grain from farmers within 
the country, when possible, or to import 
still more from abroad. 
@ America is the source to which Eu- 
rope now looks not only for bread grains, 
but also for coal, steel, oil, cotton, ma- 
chinery and consumer goods. The chart 
on this page shows the growing depend- 
ence of Europeans on U.S. coal and 
grain. The figures, from official sources, 
contrast minimum needs with expected 
U.S. exports for the six months from 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1947. 

America’s prewar role as a small ex- 
porter of grain and an insignificant ship- 
per of coal abroad suddenly has changed. 
Now, the U. S. is called on, and expects, 
to supply more than half of Europe's 
minimum need for grain during the next 
six months, and more than two thirds of 
her need for coal. 

Yet the hard fact is that these U.S. 
exports, big as they are, this year can do 
little more than keep Europeans living 
from hand to mouth. It is to take more 
time, and more exports, to revive Britain 
and the Continent to the point where 
they can take over the job of providing 
for themselves. 


EUROPE’S FOOD AND FUEL: A Growing Dependence On The US. 
(What Europe, excluding Russia, must have from all exporting countries in the next six months) 








Average Prewar Shipments 
From U.S. to Entire World 
1,500,000 tons (6 month period) 
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PERON ACTS TO LIMIT BUSINESS PROFITS — 


Argentine decree holding markup on 
sales of wearing apparel and furnishings 
to 40 per cent is aimed at inflation 


Reported from 


Paralysis grips a large part of Argen- 
tina’s merchandise trade as the result 
of the Government’s newest assault on 
inflation. This attack takes the form of 
a decree that may put the Government 
into. the businesses of distributing and 
retailing wearing apparel and housefur- 
nishings. 

Businessmen suspect that the campaign 

against inflation, like its predecessors, is 
largely a gesture. But they are reluctant 
to move until they find out for sure. 
@ Government seizure or freezing of 
stocks of goods is at the heart of the new 
move against high prices, reports Bernard 
S. Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report, in a wireless dispatch from 
Buenos Aires. 

Specifically, the main decree in a series 
of five just issued declares that the Gov- 
ernment took over all stocks of clothing, 
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BUENOS AIRES 


textiles, hats, shoes and furnishings as of 
June 11. 

The decree ordered cancellation of all 
merchandise orders that were in effect 
June 11. 

In case of full enforcement of the de- 
cree, sales of seized goods may be made 
by the Government in stores set up for 
that purpose. Or the Government may 
give existing dealers individual authority 
to sell the goods. A mixture of these 
methods may be employed. Or sales may 
be made through small retailers. 

A mixed commission, headed by Vice 
President Hortensio Quijano, is set up to 
carry out the plan. There is to be no ap- 
peal from the commissjon’s decision. 

@ Maximum markup to be allowed on 
goods made in Argentina is 40 per cent. 
This margin must cover the costs and 
profits of everybody concerned in making 


and selling a product. The markup is to 
be based, not on present costs, but on the 
lower costs in effect Aug. 5, 1946. 

Manufacturers must produce goods of 
the same types and quality and in the 
same volume as they did last year, except 
in special circumstances. 

On imported items, the markup is lim- 
ited to 15 per cent of the cost as laid 
down in Argentine warehouses. 

‘Principal loophole in the seizure de- 

cree is Article 14, under which the Chief 
Executive can exempt items he believes . 
should not be included. 
@ “Physical seizures of stocks of goods 
have not taken place --et,” Redmont re- 
ports, “but the lines of business that are 
named in the decree are paralyzed while 
awaiting clarification of the Government's 
policies. 

“Some businessmen believe the decree 
can mean only a series of bankruptcies if 
it is carried out fully. They say the 40 
per cent spread between the final selling 
price and the costs in effect last August 
is too small, taking into consideration the 
increases in salaries and other items. 

“Government officials say the decree 
will lower the cost of living and suppress 
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profiteering. But opponents charge it 
will expand the black market and pro- 
duce further scarcities. 

“How to apportion the 40 per cent 
markup among the various stages of dis- 
tribution is perplexing businessmen. They 
feel it would be almost impossible to de- 
velop an equitable set of regulations un- 
der the decree. 

“Vice President Quijano indicates ap- 
plication will be slow and that, rather 
than resort to extremes, the commission 
will examine each case individually, with 
Government sales being held as a threat. 
He adds that special attention will be 
given to exempting items under Article 
14.” 

The commission already has modified 
one important provision by permitting 
the delivery of goods that were on order 
when the decree was issued. 

@ Suspicion is growing that the decree 
was issued as a “trial balloon” or for prop- 
aganda purposes, without definite inten- 
tion of enforcement. The Government 
may hope to use it as a means of fright- 
ening businessmen into lowering prices. 
@ The inflationary pressure that brought 
on the current decrees has worried Presi- 
dent Juan D. Perén ever since he took 
office, a year ago. 

A spectacular campaign, led personally 
by Perén soon after he became President, 
produced a lot of publicity but failed to 
reduce the cost of living. 

Then a statute called the Maximum 
Price Law was enacted at Perén’s re- 
quest. This law gave the President sweep- 
ing authority over virtually every phase 
of the national economy. The powers 


GOVERNMENT SALE: Cheap 


were not exercised to any great extent, 
however. And inflation continued. 

In May of this year, the Government 
opened a new campaign. It seized and 
sold the stocks of a few dealers who were 
violating price ceilings. It ordered spin- 
ning mills to turn over 10 per cent of 
their production for redistribution to tex- 
tile factories. Certain factories were di- 
rected to produce fixed quotas of low- 
cost textiles. 

For months, the Government has 
bought small amounts of consumer goods, 
such as cheap shoes, and sold them to 
vendors for resale at- official prices in 
municipal markets. 

None of these measures had much ef- 

fect. Prices in Argentina, although lower 
than elsewhere in Latin America, have 
been going up. The accompanying chart, 
based on figures World Report obtained 
from a Buenos Aires department store, 
shows how costs have risen in the past 
year. Although the items shown in the 
chart are in the higher-price brackets, 
costs of goods of medium and low qual- 
ity have risen accordingly. 
@ Question now is how far the Govern- 
ment will go in its new assault on infla- 
tion. Perhaps the mere threat of seizing 
stocks of goods will be enough to force 
prices down. But, if it is not, the Gov- 
ernment will be up against the necessity 
of taking stronger action or letting prices 
continue to rise. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers and mer- 
chants are afraid to carry on their normal 
activities until there is a clear-cut sign 
of Government policy under the seizure 
decree. 
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AUSTRIAN COMMUNISTS LOSING NERVE WAR 


Major parties reject demands for more 
power despite promises by minority that 
it can obtain better terms from Russia 


Reported from VIENNA 


Communists are making no headway 
in Austria in a war of nerves they are 
waging to get more power. 

A coalition of non-Communist parties 
which controls 95 per cent of the votes 
in Parliament is refusing any concessions 
to the Communist minority. Threats that 
Russia will not sign an Austrian peace 
treaty unless the Communists get more 
influence are having no effect. 

As matters stand now, there is little 
chance that the Communists will be able 
to repeat in Austria the coup that recently 
gave them increased authority next door 
in Hungary. 

@ The Communist technique, says Rob- 
ert Kleiman, World Report staff corre- 
spondent, in a dispatch from Vienna, is 
to capitalize on the presence in the coun- 
try of 60,000 Russian occupation troops. 
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“Communists hint they could improve 
Austria’s relations with Russia and ob- 
tain, better treaty concessions if they 
were given a more important role in the 
Government,’ Kleiman reports. “But the 
two parties that control the country, the 
Socialists and the Peoples Party, both 
reject these overtures.” 

A Communist demand for new elec- 
tions is being rebufted. The Communists 
won only 5 per cent of the votes in the 
November 1945 elections. They have 
four seats in Parliament and only one 
Cabinet post, the insignificant Ministry 
ot Electric Power. The Communist lead- 
er, Ernst Fischer, thinks they could im- 
prove this standing while Soviet troops 
are still in the country. Chancellor Leo- 
pold Figl, however, refuses to call elec- 
tions until those regularly scheduled for 
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November 1949, and he will not fire 
Foreign Minister Kar] Gruber, whom the 
Communists want removed. 

Austrian prisoners of war still held in 
Russia are a bargaining point the Com- 
munists are using. They hint that Russia. 
would return these 150,000 ex-soldiers 
in exchange for political concessions. 

Russia’s reparations claims on Austria 
give the Soviets a lien on a large slice 
of the country’s economy. 

The Russians claim as reparations all 
enterprises in Austria formerly owned by 
Germans when the Nazis ran the coun- 
try. President Truman sanctioned this 
at the Potsdam Conference in 1945. The 
trouble is that German assets were never 
defined. Disagreement over what is a Ger- 
man asset is at the root of Allied failure 
to write an Austrian peace treaty. 

If the Russians got their full claims, 
they would have 100 per cent control of 
Austrian Danube navigation, hydroelec- 
tric-turbine output, tobacco manufacs 
tures, the electric-bulb industry and sul- 
phuric-acid production; 99 per cent con- 
trol of the hard-coal industry, and 80 
per cent of the crude-oil industry. 
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_ While the argument continues over 
what is a German asset, the Russians 
have seized, and are operating for their 
own account, many establishments in 
their Eastern occupation zone of Austria. 
@ Resistance to communism comes from 
a coalition of the two mass parties backed 
up by a Western occupation force in- 
cluding 10,000 U.S. troops, 15,000 Brit- 
ish and 8,000 French. 

The coalition against communism is 
standing firm, even though the Socialists 
and the Peoples Party have many old 
scores to settle between each other. 

Socialist popularity among Austrian 
workers is an obstacle the Communists 
have not been able to overcome. This 
popularity dates from prewar days when 
the Socialists pioneered in public hous- 
ing and fought the country’s conserva- 
tives who helped the Nazis to power. 

As a result, in trade-union elections, 
the Socialists have won about 80 per cent 
of the vote, with only 12 per cent for 
the Communists. In some Soviet-operated 
factories, the Communists have used a 
handout technique to win union elec- 
tions, but their triumphs have been few. 

The Peoples Party, stronghold of Ca- 
tholicism in Austria, is another roadblock 
to communism. The Party enjoys the 
support of U.S. and British occupation 
authorities. It won 55 per cent of the 


farmers of Austria are the backbone of 
the Party’s strength. 

U.S. and British support has stiffened 
the foes of communism. Right now, Aus- 
tria would not be eating regularly if it 
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were not for money from the U.S. and 
Britain. U.S. relief supplies shipped 
through the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and paid 
for now out of U.S. relief funds, keep 
the country on a subsistence diet of 
1,550 calories a day. Great Britain has 
provided $40,000,000 for relief and re- 
construction. The Western countries have 
put pressure on Russia to cut in half 
the bill for occupation costs that Aus- 
tria is required to pay. At peace treaty 
talks, American diplomats generally have 
supported the Austrian Government's 
viewpoint. 

A new factor is U. S. Secretary of State 
Marshall’s plan which would pour bil- 
lions of dollars into Europe for recon- 
struction. Until Marshall made this an- 
nouncement, Austria's only hopes of get- 
ting funds to rebuild war-damaged in- 
dustries were through the routine U.S. 
lending agencies. An Austrian mission is 
now in the U.S. seeking coal. Austria 
has an application on file at the Export- 
Import Bank for $50,000,000. 

Marshall's new policy, if it is put into 
effect, might provide aid to Austria on 
the .large scale her industry requires. 
Many Austrians feel that, unless such aid 
is received from the U.S., Austria will 
be required to make a deal with the 
Russians. The Soviets propose joint com- 
panies, half Russian and half Austrian, 
to run key industries. Some plants which 
the Russians claim as German assets 
would be run outright as Russian ven- 
tures free from Austrian regulation. The 
Austrians feel they may have to accept 
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Soviet proposals like these unless they 
get a big loan from the U.S. 

@ Communists’ chances of legally in- 
creasing their power are affected by the 
stalemate in attempts to write an Aus- 
trian treaty. 

Negotiators of the U.S., Britain, 
France and Russia who now are meeting 
in Vienna took a month to agree on an 
agenda. They are still far from agree- 
ment on the Russian claim for German 
assets. No agreement has been reached 
on a Yugoslav claim for slices of Austria. 

Kleiman says in his dispatch from 
Vienna: 

“The Communists face a bleak outlook 
in Austria. Observers here estimate that 
an election today would give the Com- 
munists no more than the 5 per cent of 
the votes they drew in the 1945 election, 
and probably less, The Socialists, who 
are tightly knit, homogeneous and well 
disciplined, with a clear program, are 
expected to emerge as the major Party 
after the next election. They even may 
obtain a slight majority in Parliament.” 

Time, however, may give the Commu- 
nists more ammunition in their war of 
nerves. U.S. plans for large-scale financ- 
ing still are in the blueprint stage. Mean- 
while, Austria is living hand to mouth. 
High prices, unemployment and small . 
rations continue as peace negotiations 
keep the country in uncertainty. In a 
few months, another winter will be at 
hand. If no substantial improvement de- 
velops by then, the Communists may find 
more Austrians ready to listen to their 
arguments. 
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NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 
Reputedly world’s richest man 
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NAWAB OF BHOPAL 
Bellwether among the princes 
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FUTURE OF INDIA’S PRINCES 


DISTURBS BRITISH PLANS 


Big majority of native rulers are faced 
with question of joining Hindustan or 
Pakistan when independence is effective 


Reported from NEW DELHI 
and WASHINGTON 


The future status of India’s fabulous 
princes, present rulers of 40 per cent of 
the country’s territory, now complicates 
Britain’s plan for Indian independence. 

After August 15, the princes are to 
lose the prop of British protection. With- 
out it, they face the loss of at least some 
of their power and possibly their thrones. 
@ The native rulers have their choice of 
joining Hindu India, Moslem India or 
becoming independent kingdoms without 
any link to the British Crown. Neverthe- 
less, many of them would like to see 
India’s independence program fail be- 
cause it would delay Britain’s withdrawal 
and also their day of reckoning with the 
Indian people. 

Most of the princes are bargaining for 
the best possible deal they can get from 
the men who are to run India after the 
British leave. In the hopes of preserving 
their identities, some display willingness 
to make long-sought reforms. 

A few of the most powerful princes 

think they can survive as independent 
sovereigns. But the magnitude of eco- 
nomic and security problems which are 
to confront them may result in their 
backing down and agreeing to cast their 
lots with the future governments of either 
Hindu or Moslem India. 
@ Complications are resulting, however, 
from the opposite sides that are being 
taken by leaders of the proposed Hindu 
dominion of Hindustan and the Moslem 
dominion of Pakistan regarding the fu- 
ture status of the princes. This repre- 
sents the first sign of trouble since the 
British decided to partition India. 

Pandit Nehru, spokesman for Hindu- 
stan, refuses to recognize the independ- 
ence of any princely states. Recognition 
of any such independence by an outside 
power will be regarded by Hindustan as 
an unfriendly act, Nehru says. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of the 
Moslems, defends the right of the princes 
to set up independent states. He offers 
to negotiate alliances with them and his 
proposed Moslem dominion. 


Behind Jinnah’s defense of the princes, 

is the repayment of a political debt. 
Some of the princes have helped finance 
his long crusade for a separate Moslem 
state in India. During this struggle, Jin- 
nah has emphasized that the Moslem 
state he sought should be carved out of 
British India and not include any of the 
princely states. 
@ British policy, long protective of the 
princes, now is for the Indians to settle 
their own problems. The British, thus, 
find themselves in an embarrassing posi- 
tion since in the past they have regarded 
the princes as their best friends in India 
and have leaned heavily on them for 
assistance in two world wars. 

Viscount Mountbatten, the British 

Viceroy who has brought the Hindu and 
Moslem factions together on a plan for 
dividing India, is being called on to heal 
the breach which resulted from leaving 
the princes out of the plan. One thing in 
Mountbatten’s favor is that the princes 
themselves are divided regarding their fu- 
ture status. Their states also are too wide- 
ly separated to unite against the military 
and economic resources of a central In- 
dian government and few can expect to 
survive as independent kingdoms. 
@ The rebel princes, who are deter- 
mined to remain outside of Hindu or 
Moslem India, are small in number, but 
within their ranks are some of India’s 
most powerful native rulers. 

Hyderabad, with a population of 27,- 
000,000 and nearly as large in area as 
England, heads the list. Its ruler, the 
Nizam, reputedly is the richest man in 
the world. 

Hyderabad is self-sufficient in food 
production, is India’s third largest cotton- 
producing state and supplies 60 per cent 
of the world’s castor beans. 

The state has its own iron and steel 
mills, produces 150,000 tons of cement 
a year, is self-sufficient in coal, produces 
and refines its own sugar, has six textile 
mills and manufactures chemicals, glass, 
paper, cigarettes and pharmaceuticals. 
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PON? OF THE PRINCES: Such regal tradition does 


The Nizam has an Army of 25,000 
men and employs British military advis- 
ers. He also has his own railway, tele- 
graph and postal systems and prints his 
own currency. 

Despite all these assets, Hyderabad is 
to find it difficult to function as an inde- 
pendent state. It is landlocked and sur- 
rounded by Hindu provinces. In addi- 
tion, the Nizam is a Moslem while 90 
per cent of his subjects are Hindus and 
there is a growing movement among 
them to become a part of Hindu India. 

Travancore, one of the most progres- 
sive of the princely states, has physical 
advantages that improve its chances of 
survival as an independent country. It 
has a long coast line, a reasonably good 
harbor and is separated from Hindu 
India by mountains. One third of its 
6,000,000 people are Christians. 

Travancore has a large cordage indus- 
try and also has aluminum and chemical 
plants. It is best known, however, for its 
thorium ore. Formerly the thorium was 
used for making radio tubes and lamp 
filaments but now it is more important 
for the production of atomic energy. A 
plant for processing thorium is being 
built in Travancore with the assistance 
of British capital. 

Bhopal, though a state with less than 
1,000,000 population, is important be- 
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cause its ruler, the Nawab, is the most 
politically minded of the Indian princes. 
Recently he resigned as chairman of the 
once influential Chamber of Princes in 
protest over the British plan for dividing 
India. The Nawab, a Moslem, threatens 
to become independent rather than join 
Hindu India, which surrounds his state. 
The Nawab is an experienced states- 
man and has served as mediator in Hindu 
and Moslem disputes. He is friendly with 
such Indian leaders as Mohandas Gandhi, 
Nehru and Jinnah. He has not yet offi- 
cially declared the independence of 
Bhopal and he is considered so influen- 
tial among the princes that his final deci- 
sion may be followed by other native 
rulers. 
@ The co-operating princes who already 
have announced their intentions of join- 
ing Hindu India are growing in number 
steadily. None are as yet pledged, how- 
ever, to merge with Moslem India. 
Mysore, a model state with 7,000,000 
population and as large in area as Scot- 
land, is the foremost recruit for Hindu 
India. This state produces virtually all 
of India’s gold, is rich agriculturally and 
has a large number of industries, includ- 
ing an iron and steel works and an air- 
craft plant located at Bangalore. 
@ The undecided princes represent the 
largest group, most important of whom 
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not fit in with plans of indian leaders 


is the Maharaja of Kashmir. His state is 
as large in area as France and is located 
on India’s strategic northern border. 

Kashmir is within the proposed Mos- 
lem India but its Maharaja—best known 
for the fortune his family has spent on 
race horses—is a Hindu. A year ago 
Nehru, the Hindu leader, was arrested 
and assaulted in Kashmir. Today Nehru’s 
lieutenants are negotiating with the 
Maharaja and are hopeful of getting him 
to join Hindu India. 

This state is landlocked and dependent 

on India proper for food. It is bordered 
on the north by Afghanistan and Tibet 
and is regarded as vital to the future 
defense of India. 
@ The princes’ future role, as it now is 
beginning to take shape, indicates that 
99 per cent of the native rulers will join 
either the Hindu or Moslem governments 
by August 15. Whether the holdouts will 
come in later depends mainly on the 
ability of the Indians to run their country 
efficiently after the British leave. 

Under the new India, however, the 
princes are expected to decline gradually 
in power and numbers. There now are 
562-native rulers and some of their states 
are less than two miles square. These 
small states cannot hope to survive. 
Neither can states where the princes at- 
tempt to retain their autocratic rule. 
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WATER POWER MAY HELP 
CANADA CUT COAL IMPORTS 








Dominion plans hydroelectric development 
to reduce dependence on U.S. mines and 
to stabilize supply of energy for industry 


Canada is embarking on large-scale 
development of her water-power poten- 
tial in an attempt to-decrease her de- 
pendence on U. S. coal. 

The Dominion’s industries would like 
to be free eventually of production up- 
sets due to recurring strikes in U.S. 
mines. And, right now, the Government 
is eager to conserve U.S. dollars by 
reducing imports from the States. 

Even with more water power, how- 

ever, Canada is to find it slow going in 
breaking away from reliance on U.S. 
coal. Her own mines do not produce 
grades of coal required for some Cana- 
dian industries. And much of the power 
now being added by new hydroelectric 
installations is claimed already for proj- 
ects interrupted by the war. 
@ The water-power program is to be 
pushed, nevertheless, as a test for the 
future. Dominion authorities hope that 
the energy of Canadian rivers can sub- 
stitute for a substantial part of present 
coal imports from the U.S. 

By 1950, installations under construc- 
tion will add 1,280,000 horsepower to 
Canada’s generating capacity. The total 
available three years hence will be more 
than 11,500,000 horsepower. 

That capacity could be multiplied five 
times if a series of large-scale develop- 
ments, such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the U.S., were decided 
upon. Experts under the Minister of 
Mines and Resources, J. A. Glen, are 
studying the possibilities of tapping some 
of that potential power. 

A start on larger development of water 

power is considered likely if Canada con- 
tinues to have trouble getting U.S. coal 
when she wants it and in getting enough 
U.S. dollars to pay for it. 
@ Imports of coal are to be needed for 
some time, however, if Canada is to 
make full use of her war-expanded indus- 
trial plant. 

Most of Canada’s industry is located in 
the Great Lakes area, and it is cheaper 
to ship in coal from the U. S. than it is 
to haul domestic coal from the Maritime 
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Provinces and the Far West. Moreover, 
many of the eastern mines have been dug 
under the ocean floor and operation is 
expensive and dangerous. 

Lack of British coal complicates Can- 
ada’s effort to lessen her dependence on 
U.S. mines. Before the war, the Do- 
minion obtained considerable coal from 
Britain, in exchange for wheat. Now 
England is low on coal herself, even 
turning to the U.S. for help, and has 
none to spare for Canada. 

The result is that, to make up for the 

loss of British supplies, Canada now is 
buying twice as much coal from the 
U.S. as she did before the war. Ship- 
ments this year are expected to reach 
23,000,000 tons. . 
@ Further strikes in U.S. mines there- 
fore would cause serious interruptions to 
Canadian industry. | 

For this year, the Dominion has some 


stockpiles of high-grade coal for the blast 
furnaces of her steel industry, but a pro- 
longed stoppage of U.S. mining would 
exhaust those reserves and paralyze Ca- 
nadian steel mills. Accumulation of fu- 
ture reserves is expected to be halted 
until Canada is able to bolster her dwin- 
dling supply of U.S. dollars. 

@ Switch to water power for many uses 
in Canada thus is expected to be stimu- 
lated by the growing uncertainties sur- 
rounding deliveries of U.S. coal. 

Heating of more homes and factories 
with electricity is being considered as 
one means of saving coal. 

The pulp and paper industry, which is 
geared to low-cost power from Canada’s 
waterways, now is using some coal 
because of insufficient water power. In- 
creased power from hydroelectric instal- 
lations would make it possible for that 
industry to dispense with coal entirely. 

Railroads are considering further elec- 


- trification as more projects are developed 


all the way across Canada. 

@ All Provinces of Canada are to get 
added electrical capacity, whether or not 
they have shared in consumption of U. S. 
coal in the past. 

Quebec, which already has the largest 
water-power installations in Canada, is 
to add more during the next few years. 
The Province had a power surplus at the 
beginning of last year but paper mills 
and other industries already have ab- 
sorbed that surplus and demand more. 

Ontario is responsible for almost half 
of the power construction now under way 
in Canada. More than $150,000,000 is 
to be spent for new hydroelectric stations 
to be completed by 1950. 

The prairie Provinces—Alberta, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan—also are to get 
new installations to help meet a growing 
demand for rural electrification. To- 
gether, they are estimated to have an un- 
developed capacity for electrical energy 
of 7,684,000 horsepower. 

With energy available in rivers in 

every part of the Dominion, Canada is 
likely to find some freedom from coal as 
a source of power and heat. 
@ The future market in Canada for U. S. 
coal, however, is not expected, under any 
circumstances, to drop.back to the prewar 
average of 11,000,000 tons a year. 

Expansion of water power ultimately 
is to give Canada some flexibility in 
allocating her power resources, and de- 
lays in U. S. deliveries of coal would not 
be as serious as they are today. But 
expansion of all Canadian industry is 
expected, too. The result will be to keep 
up demand for the Dominion’s own coal 
and water power and for considerable 
coal from the U. S. as well. 
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U.S. MOVES TO CHECK 
COMMUNISM IN GERMANY 


Ban on pro-Soviet party designed to halt 
infiltration, serve as bargaining point 
for political freedom in Russian zone 


Reported from BERLIN 


The U.S. now is openly combatting 
the efforts of Soviet Russia to make the 
Communist Party dominant in Germany. 

First evidence of the new policy is 
the announcement of Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, U.S. Military Governor, that the 
Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity Party is 
being barred indefinitely from operating 
in the U.S. zone. 

This represents a major setback for 
the Communist-controlled Party which 
has been working hard to establish a 
foothold in Western Germany. 

@ The U. S. decision to ban activities of 

the Socialist Unity Party, or SED, is de- 
signed primarily to prevent the type of 
political infiltration by which the Com- 
munists have gained control of the dom- 
inant parties in Europe. 

It also gives the U.S. a bargaining 

point in future negotiations to win free- 
dom for_non-Communist parties to func- 
tion without interference in the Russian 
zone, where only SED is not approved. 
The U.S. is in a position to admit the 
SED if Russia will agree to the complete 
freedom of other parties in her zone. 
@ SED hopes for a start in the U.S. 
zone were pinned on an” unsuccessful 
move to change the name of the Bavarian 
Communist Party to the Socialist Unity 
Party. Thomas Hawkins, staff corre- 
spondent of World Report in Berlin, re- 
ports in a dispatch that SED leaders 
counted on the new name, with its So- 
cialist connotations, to attract left-wing 
Socialists who otherwise would not vote 
Communist. 

In voting strength, the Communist 
Party is the weakest in Western Ger- 
many. Most recent estimates put its total 
strength at about 250,000 in the U.S., 
- British and French zones. Other parties 
have been able to muster more than a 
_ million votes, and these are the organiza- 
tions the Communists would like to take 
over either by merger or the now familiar 
“united front” technique. 

@ The Communist objective is to get 
a single Socialist party operating in all 


zones under the control of pro-Soviet 
officers. The Russians have exerted every 
effort to bring this about since the early 
days of the occupation of Germany. 

SED plainly is the chosen Party of the 
Russians. It was established, with Soviet 
blessing, by a high-pressured merger of 
Communist and Social Democratic par- 
ties in the zone of Russian occupation. It 
is the controlling political organization 
there. And its coleaders, Wilhelm Pieck 
and Otto Grotewohl, have been thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in Russian policy. 
‘@ The campaign to get SED established 
outside of the Russian zone has been 
energetic, bat unproductive from the 
Communist point of view, even before 
the U. S. decided to outlaw the Party. 

A much publicized speaking tour by 

Pieck and Grotewohl in the U.S. zone 
attracted only moderate crowds. Work- 
ers generally seemed wary of SED be- 
cause of its Communist ties. In the Brit- 
ish and French zones of occupation, SED 
likewise has been unable to install itself 
as an important factor. : 
@ Barring SED from further activities 
in the U.S. zone represents a drastic de- 
parture from the U. S. policy that all po- 
litical parties should be free to operate 
without Government interference. 

The action thus gives Soviet propa- 
gandists an opportunity to criticize the 
U.S. for pursuing nondemocratic meth- 
ods in its zone of occupation by refusing 
to permit a minority party a chance to 
assert itself. Such a theme would fit in 
with the Soviet propaganda argument 
that the U. S. is undemocratic, in the So- 
viet interpretation of the word. 

@ Importance of the order prohibiting 
SED activities in the U.S. zone is some- 
thing that only time can demonstrate, 

It does serve notice on Moscow, how- 
ever, that the U.S. intends to resist in 
Germany any further Soviet maneuvers 


seeking to extend its political control of 


the country by manipulating Commu- 
nists into key positions where they would 
have power. 
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Banned in U. S. zone from now on 
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DEFENSE PLANS PUT SWEDEN IN QUANDARY 


Kingdom is undecided whether to reduce 
armed forces or risk trouble with Russia 
by spending more on military preparedness 


Reported from STOCKHOLM 


Sweden is debating whether to cut 
down the size of her armed forces or to 
risk trouble with Russia by spending 
large sums for self-defense. 

The Soviet Union, Great Britain and 

the United States all are interested in 
Sweden's decision. What the Swedes do 
is certain to affect the military plans of 
other countries situated between Russia 
and the U. S.-British sphere. 
@ Sweden’s dilemma lies in making a 
choice among four plans for defense. A 
year ago, the Swedish Government in- 
structed the Commander in Chief of the 
Army, Gen. Helge Victor Jung, to pre- 
pare three defense plans. 

Plan No. 1 would cost $24,000,000 a 
year, about 81 per cent of the current 
defense expenditure for the 1947-48 fis- 
cal year. Swedish Communists, who 
scorn Swedish fears of an attack from 
Russia, say this is too much. 


& 


SWEDISH ARMS: A strong military force may risk Russian friendship 
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Plan No. 2 would cost $28,000,000 a 
year. Swedish Social Democrats, who are 
the strongest political group in Sweden, 
are hoping this plan may prove an ac- 
ceptable compromise among the majority 
parties. 

Plan No. 8 calls for an expenditure of 
$33,000,000 a year, nearly 26 per cent 
more than the current budget for de- 
fense. 

Plan No. 4 is General Jung’s idea of the 
minimum force necessary to guarantee 
Swedish security in the event of war 
between Russia and the Western powers. 
It would cost $34,000,000 a year. 

The General’s report, now hotly de- 
bated in public through the press and 
in private within the Government, sets 
up the three plans which the Govern- 
ment requested beside the fourth plan. 
@ The Jung Plan is designed to keep 
Sweden’s armed forces at emergency 


levels maintained through the greater 
part of World War II. 

“Our war risks are connected with the 
danger of a great power conflict which 
would break up the United Nations,” 
Jung writes. 

“Military vacuums are dangerous. Our 
situation today makes very different de- 
mands on us from that when, after World 
War I, the Swedish defense forces were 
reduced.” 

More fighters are to be the backbone 
of Sweden’s air fofce no matter which of 


. the defense plans are adopted. The Jung 


Plan as well as two of the other plans 
drawn for the Government, call for an 
increase in the number of squadrons of 
fighting planes from 7 to 10. Even Plan 
No. 1 provides for a 30 per cent increase 
in the number of fighting planes over the 
current force. 

Bombing squadrons are to be reduced 
from six to four under the Jufig Plan. 
Sweden is counting on U.S. and British 
bombers to come to her aid if she is 
attacked by Russia. Russian bombers 
would help the Swedes, they explain 
carefully, if they were attacked by the 
U.S. or Britain. 

In line with the policies set in all four 
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plans, Sweden already is increasing her 
fighting-plane strength. The U.S. has 
just authorized the sale of 90 Mustang 
fighters from U.S. Army surplus to the 
Swedish Government. : 

More torpedo boats, but fewer capital 
ships would be in the Swedish Navy 
under the Jung Plan. The General sug- 
gests a fleet of 30 torpedo boats com- 
pared to the 20 now operating in the 
Swedish Navy. He would scrap three 
cruisers now in the Swedish fleet. 

Trained man power available under 
full mobilization will vary widely de- 
pending on which of the four plans for 
defense Sweden decides to adopt. 

Jung’s plan calls for an army totaling 
96 per cent of the force which could have 
been placed under arms in 1942, an 
emergency year when Sweden was fully 
prepared for war. The drop of 4 per cent 
from 1942 is due to a falling. birth rate, 
not to lack of training. Sweden probably 
could muster 650,000 troops between the 
ages of 20 to 47. 

Under the other defense plans, how- 
ever, the trained man power available 
for wartime mobilization would fall to 89 
per cent, 78 per cent and 64 per cent of 
1942 strength. : 

Incentives for soldiers in the form of 
salary bonuses, extended leaves and 
nighttime freedom from barracks now 
are being offered conscripts by the Swed- 
ish Army in a nation-wide experiment to 
improve the quality of trained troops. 

The period of military training, now 
set at 12 months, is to reduce to ll 
months if the experiment succeeds. 

Swedish war industries, under all four 
plans drafted in the Jung report, are to 


SWEDISH MEN: But salary bonuses, extended leaves are luring new recruits 


concentrate on research and develop- 
ment, are to produce little new equip- 
ment for the Swedish armed forces until 
the demands of Swedish peacetime in- 
dustry are met. 

Bofors, Sweden’s largest maker of 
arms and munitions, is switching to loco- 
motives and other heavy-industry ma- 
chinery for peacetime use. Bofors also is 
co-operating with the Swedish Army in 
atomic experiments conducted in an un- 
derground factory built during the war. 
@ Debate on which of these four plans 
is to be adopted is causing divisions 
among the Swedes. 

Fear of Russia is leading many Swedes, 
including the Conservatives, to urge that 
the Jung Plan be adopted as the only 
adequate means of holding off a Rus- 
sian attack until the U.S. and Britain 
could get help into Sweden. 

Russia’s fear of attack by the U.S. and 
Britain is cited by other Swedes, includ- 
ing both Communists and some Social 
Democrats, as an afgument against the 
Jung Plan. If Sweden were too strong, 
they say, Russia might consider herself 
threatened and force Sweden to accept 
a satellite's position or fight. 

Help from the U.S. and Britain, ac- 
cording to the Liberal Party press, is 
Sweden's only protection against Russia. 
Liberals urge that the Jung Plan be 
dropped as too expensive, but argue that 
Sweden should open negotiations with 
Washington and London for a mutual- 
assistance agreement. 
qj Sweden’s choice need not be made 
until 1948, but Russia’s interest in Swe- 
den’s defense plans are such that the 
Government may find it advisable to 
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COMMANDER IN CHIEF JUNG 
He wants $34,000,000 a year 


make a decision on the Jung report be- 
fore that time. 

Social security is likely to take preced- 
ence over.the Jung Plan if the Social 
Democrats have their way. Expenses for 
social welfare, including old-age pen- 
sions, total $37,000,000 in the current 
budget compared to $29,000,000 for 
military costs. 

Military security, unless there is an in- 
crease in tension between the U.S. and 
Russia, may be sought in a compromise 
between the methods of the Jung Plan 
and cash offered by the Government's 
Plan No. 2, costing $28,000,000 a year. 





—Keystone 
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(The Charter of the U.N. provided 


Council should be established “as soon 
as possible.” After 18 months, the dis- 
cussions of that subject are still in an ele- 


delay? What is the situation and what 
does it mean? In this analysis, WORLD 
REPORT explains those questions.) 


F RUSSIA HAD HER WAY, the military 

forces available to the U.N. would 
consist of about 75,000 ground troops, 
no effective navy or air forces, and no 
system of bases. Such is the present 
status of the once fair hope that the 
U.N. would have the military power 
to enforce peace. How and why has this 
situation come about? Arkady Sobolev, 
the astute Russian Assistant Secretary- 
General of the U.N. in charge of Se- 
curity Council affairs, probably could 
give the most complete answer. 

Sobolev was the Russian representa- 


Dumbarton Oaks, when this subject was 
first discussed. He proposed that there 
be a strong international force, per- 
manently divorced from national allegi- 
ance, paid, equipped and controlled en- 

. tirely by the Security Council. He 
stressed the necessity for a strong air 
force, immediately available. When 
asked where he would station such a 
force, he replied “in Central Europe— 
that is where wars start.” 

The U.S. and Great .Britain fully 
agreed that the proposed forces should 
be of such size and composition as to 
assure effectiveness for any task within 
the competence of the Security Council. 
They disagreed, however, with the idea 
of a permanently organized interna- 
tional force, whose components would 
lose their national character from the 
start and would remain under direct 
control of the Security Council at all 
times. They believed that the creation 
and maintenance of such a force would 
involve insurmountable political and 
technical difficulties. 

The U.S. and Great Britain agreed 





that the military forces of the Security — 


mentary stage. What are the reasons for — 


tive on the military subcommittee at - 


Report on World Security Force 


RUSSIA AND THE U.N.’S MILITARY POWER 


Soviet proposals, if accepted, would give 
Security Council about five ground divisions, 
but no naval or air forces and no bases 
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SOVIET DELEGATE SOBOLEV 
The man who could give the answer 


Acme 


that, since every nation maintained 
armed forces, the simplest and best plan 
was merely to earmark certain of their 
best units to answer any call from the 
Security Council. They pointed out 
that the efficiency of such contingents 
would be up to the best standards of 
the contributing power. 


Opposing Concepts 


In those discussions, the Russians 
showed a real concern as to the immedi- 
ate availability of the forces under the 
U.S.-British plan, and again stressed 
the importance of air power to meet an 
emergency. It was apparent that they 
had the military viewpoint of a land 
power, and little or no appreciation of 
the capabilities and limitations of land- 
sea-air Operations. 

The U. S. and British representatives 
pointed to the recent war as proof that 
military power can be projected over- 
seas, only by appropriate combinations 
of naval, air and ground forces, with 





adequate bases. They asked whether 
the Russian plan would include per- 
manent bases and received an inconclu- 
sive answer. They argued that national 
forces, being so widely distributed, 
would be available more promptly than 
a permanent internatiorial force. 

Russia eventually accepted the U. S.- 
British plan for national contingents, 
but insisted that the air forces be “im- 
mediately available.” Apparently all 
parties assumed that the contingents 
would be such as to constitute an effec- 
tive and well-balanced force. It was 
generally accepted that the U.S. and 
Britain would furnish most of the naval 
and strategic air forces and Russia most 
of the ground forces. 

There was lengthy discussion of the 
“assistance and facilities, including 
rights of passage” which, as eventually 
provided in the Charter, member states 
would make available. In the light of 
future developments it is interesting to 
note that it was taken for granted at 
that time that “facilities” included 
bases. As a matter of fact, the word 
“facilities” was substituted for “bases” 
because it had a wider meaning. 

The agreement resulting from those 
and later discussions appears in Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter. Under its pro- 
visions, a Military Staff Committee was 
set up, charged with drafting agree- 
ments to implement the system “as soon 
as possible.” It met in February 1946, 
but much preparatory work was done 
by the U. S. group before then. None of 
these studies has been divulged—but 
there is reason to believe that U. S. and 
British ideas of a basis for discussion 
were as follows: 

Initially, quotas would be furnished 
by.the five powers. Naval and air forces 
would be predominantly U.S. and 
British. Ground forces would be fur- 
nished principally by the other great 
powers. Facilities, including bases, 
would be an important part of the con- 
tributions. Total forces would be rough- 
ly 800,000 men. 

For some months after the Commit- 
tee met, the Russians avoided discussion 
on the grounds that they were prepar- 
ing their proposals. Then they took the 
position that definite proposals could 
not be considered profitably until the 
basic principles involved were exam- 
ined and agreed upon. There followed 
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a prolonged discussion of principles. 
One year after the first meeting, the Se- 
curity Council, becoming impatient, di- 
rected that a report be submitted by 
April. 30 of this year. This report now 
is the subject of extensive debate in and 
out of the Security Council, with the 
Russian representative threatening a 
veto if necessary to uphold his position. 

The report shows full or substantial 
agreement in some 25 articles, covering 
such matters as the purpose, source and 
state of readiness of the forces, and their 
command, logistic support and manner 
of employment. The remaining 16 
articles show varying degrees of dis- 
agreement. on the part of Russia. 

Three of these articles involve basic 
principles and are of first importance. 
The first concerns facilities, the sécorid 
the normal location of forces, and the 
third the relative strength and composi- 
tion of national contingents. 

As regards facilities, the majority 
proposes a general guarantee of rights 
of passage and use of available bases as 
required—plus specific details of such 
bases, facilities and rights of passage. 
The Russian delegation maintains that 
“facilities” do not include bases. They 
propose that the agreements shall indi- 
cate what assistance, facilities and rights 
of passage will be made available, and 
further that the conditions of such 
availability shall be subject to additional 
agreements “concluded at the appro- 
priate time.” 

To the Western mind, the majority 
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proposals seem a logical implementa- 
tion of the Charter. On the other hand, 
the Soviet idea of excluding bases from 
the category of facilities seems to be an 
illogical reversal of the original Russian 
position. This Russian limitation, if ac- 
cepted, would make it practically im- 
possible to project military power over- 
seas. The requirement of. further nego- 
tiations after an emergency had arisen 
is entirely impractical if there is to be 
effective action. 


Other Disagreements 


As regards the location of the armed 
forces, the majority proposes that when 
not employed by the Council they will 
be based in any territory or waters to 
which they have legal access. 

Russia proposes that such forces, ex- 
cept those in former enemy states, “shall 
be garrisoned within the frontiers of 
the contributing nations’ own territories 
or territorial waters.” If accepted, this 
provision would effectively tie such 
forces to their home waters, and would 
defeat the principle accepted by Russia 
in another article that such forces would 
be so distributed as to be available for 
prompt action anywhere. 

The third and most important matter 
of disagreement concerns the character 
of the contributions of armed forces. 
Four delegations propose that in view 
of the differences in size and composi- 
tion of existing national forces, and in 
order to provide the Security Council 
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with balanced and effective forces, the 
contributions, while of comparable over- 
all size, may differ widely as to strength 
of the components—land, sea and air. 

The Russians argue that the forces 
contributed should be equal not only in 
over-all strength, but also in the 
strength of the components. 

That proposal would limit the land, 
the sea and the air contribution of each 
nation to the smallest similar contribu- 
tion of any great power. Limits for 
ground forces would be set by the re- 
cent French announcement that she 
could contribute only 15,000 men. The 
naval and strategic air force limits 
would be set at zero by the inability 
of China or France to make any ef- 
fective contributions of either type. 

In other words, if Russia's “prin- 
ciples” were accepted, the military 
forces available to the U.N. would 
consist of only five ground divisions, 
each of different nationality. There 
would be no naval or air forces worthy 
of the name, and no bases for common 
use. Under such conditions, the forces 
would be restricted to minor, nearby 
land operations—and would have little 
or no value beyond such limits. 

It may be that at Dumbarton Oaks 
the Russians had not yet decided on 
their policy as to the U.N. Since that 
time, however, Russian policy, as re- 
gards the military power of the -U. N., 
has been identical with the rest of her 
world policy in that it fosters delay and 
seems to thrive on disagreement. 
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MOSCOW SEEKS SUPPORT OF WORLD UNIONS 





Russian delegation at WFTU conference tries 
to avoid showdown with Western members 
in apparent effort to preserve outward unity 


Reported from PRAGUE, LONDON 


and 


Russia now is showing signs of switch- 


ing to a “go slow” policy in her efforts to ~ 


line up most of world labor behind Soviet 
views. 

First evidence of Moscow's new tactics 
can be detected in the proceedings of the 
General Council of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions at Prague. The delegates 
from Russia and pro-Soviet countries dis- 
played an unexpectedly conciliatory atti- 
tude. This explains why fireworks and 
clashes with delegates of Western nations 
failed to materialize as expected. 

The Prague conference is being re- 

corded as the least spectacular since the 
World Federation was organized in 1945, 
but experts on the world labor movement 
regard it with high significance. 
@ The new line of moderation being 
taken by the Russians is in sharp contrast 
with the aggressive course they previ- 
ously have pursued in seeking to convert 
the Federation into an instrument to 
further Soviet policy abroad. 

William H. Lowe, staff correspondent 
of World Report in London, reports 
that union circles in Britain are frankly 
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surprised by the changed attitude the 
Russians displayed. U.S. observers also 
comment on the unexpected character of 
the shift. 

@ Reason being advanced for Russia’s 
decision to adopt a milder course in the 
world federation (WFTU) is that Mos- 
cow is concerned about the survival of 
the organization. 

Pressure has been building up in labor 
circles in Britain to have that country’s 
powerful Trades Union Congress with- 
draw from the Federation. In other West- 
ern countries the enthusiasm of unions 
for continued participation has been 
waning. 

One labor expert sums up the situation 
this way: The Russians now recognize 
that they need the WFTU more than the 
WFTU needs them and their satellites. 
The WFTU is now the only world asso- 
ciation of organized labor, and by retain- 
ing membership in it Russia has an ex- 
cellent forum for preaching the Soviet 
doctrine. In the opinion of this authority, 
the Russians consider WFTU so vital to 
the future spread of their ideology among 
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DEAKIN FOR BRITAIN 


the working classes of other nations, that 
they regard membership in the organiza- 
tion as more important than membership 
in the United Nations. 

Such an appraisal may prove extreme, 

but observers at Prague noted that dele- 
gates from Russia and from Communist- 
controlled unions of other countries in- 
variably sought to smooth over troubled 
spots and to avoid showdowns on issues 
that might disrupt the organization. 
@ WFTU, formed among the wartime 
Allies, is easily the biggest association of 
trade unions the world has ever seen. 
It claims to represent more than 66,- 
000,000 workers in 56 countries. The ac- 
companying chart shows how the biggest 
groups are distributed by nations. 

The only important trade-union ele- 
ments which WFTU failed to attract were 
the American Federation of Labor and a - 
number of the Christian Trade Unions of 
Europe. The AFL steadfastly has re- 
jected membership on the ground that 
the World Federation is a Communist 
“front” and is unrepresentative of free 
labor. The AFL’s American rival, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, has 
been a WFTU member from the begin- 
ning. 

@ At the outset, the Russians and their 
supporters made a strong drive to make 
the WFTU a political as well as an eco- 
nomic instrument. Their efforts were de- 
feated by the opposition of the Western 
members who insisted the organization 
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SAILLANT FOR FRANCE 


WFTU DELEGATES IN PRAGUE: Labor leaders from the West sensed a shift 
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should devote itself primarily to matters 
concerned with the welfare of labor 
throughout the world. 

The Western representatives were able 
to do this because the voting arrangement 
in WFTU is such that it gives the U.S. 
and British members the equivalent of a 
veto, despite the fact that the Russians, 
countries in the Soviet sphere and Com- 
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munist-controlled unions claim to repre- 
sent the majority of the workers the or- 
ganization is supposed to include. 

Russia also failed in its campaign to 
win for the WFTU an active role in the 
United Nations, in the peace’ confer- 
ences and in the Allied Control Councils 
of Germany and Japan. An overwhelming 
majority of Western delegates could see 
no need of such participation, and voted 
against it. 

The Russians, however, continued to 
press hard for their original objectives 
and desisted only when they feared a 
break-up of the Federation. 

@ “A fragile shell” is the way some labor 
experts describe the WFTU now, despite 
its impressive membership. This may 
explain Soviet solicitude to keep it intact. 

As it now operates, WFTU is little 
more than an advisory organization. The 
execution of any decisions it makes is 
optional with the individual unions of 
member countries, On their ability and 
willingness to act depends whether the 
decisions are carried out. 

Russia sought to make it mandatory 
that all members support any WFTU de- 
cision approved by a two-thirds vote, but 
the proposal was defeated in favor of 
one guaranteeing autonomy to each meme 
ber country. This makes concerted action 
by the Federation impossible without 
universal approval. 

Another obstacle has been WFTU’s 
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failure thus far to attract the long-estab- 
lished trade secretariats. These are the 
international groupings of particular trade 
unions, such as the powerful International 
Federation of Transport Workers. The 
trade secretariats have been cool to 
WFTU advances and, without them, the 
organization lacks strength for world 
action. The importance attached to win- 
ning them over to WFTU is indicated by 
the decision of the Prague conference to 
renew efforts to bring them into the 
organization. 

@ WFTU’s future is a subject of much 
debate among labor organizations. 

There seems general agreement that 
the Russians, with their new policy of 
moderation, are most interested in win- 
ning for the organization a reputation as 
the spokesman of the world’s workers. It 
appears unlikely, however, that the Rus- 
sians will forego use of the WFTU forum 
for propaganda, although it may be more 
restrained than in the past. 

For the trade unions of many West- 
ern nations, the question governing their 
continued membership in the WFTU is 
what moves the Russians may make next 
in Europe and elsewhere in the world 
through the medium of the Communist 
Party. 

Some experts feel that, with the con- 
flicts now developing between East and 
West, the WFTU will be unable to sur- 
vive. 
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Gifts and Small Commercial Parcels 
Can Be Sent Abroad by U.S. Citizens 





A growing volume of small shipments 
from the U.S. is adding to the limited 
supplies of food, clothing and consumer 
goods in many countries of the world. 

Most of the food and clothing is being 
sent in gift parcels. Some merchandise is 
being bought, however, in spite of the 
dollar shortage. A number of dealers 
abroad still have small amounts of U. S. 
money and are in the market for products 
like fountain pens, electric appliances, 
cameras and similar goods. 


How can sales be made? 

Several channels are open for getting in 
touch with purchasers abroad. One of the 
simplest for a small manufacturer in the 
U.S. is to contact an export agent who 
will know whether there is any demand 
overseas for the product available. Such 
agents are located in most large U.S. 
cities, especially on the seaboard. 


Can business be sustained? 


Before counting on a continuing market 
on the basis of one transaction, it is best 
to make a survey of the problems in- 
volved in overseas trading. Among these 
are purchasing power, tariffs and other 
government regulations, competition on 
the scene and from other U. S. companies, 
export costs and credit arrangements. 


Will the Government help? 


Yes. Interested companies or individuals 
may write to the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or visit the International 
Trade Division in the nearest field office 
of the Department. There are 77 such 
offices in all parts of the country. Ad- 
dresses can be obtained from the De- 
partment in Washington. 


What about payments? 

Best bet for an initial deal in world trade 
by a small firm in the U.S. is to arrange 
for an export letter of credit in irrevo- 
cable form. This can be done through a 
local bank that has_ correspondents 
abroad. Once a working relationship with 
overseas customers has been built up, 
other methods can be adopted for han- 
dling payments and extension of credit. 


How good is business? 


The demand is almost unlimited, but the 
shortage of dollars abroad makes it diffi- 
cult for overseas merchants to compete 
for goods against U.S. consumers. Bulk 
of the small shipments now being sent 
abroad is in the form of gifts. Many of 
these gifts are sent by mail, but a large 
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proportion goes by ocean freight through 
nonprofit private agencies. These organi- 
zations save on shipping costs by sending 
standard packages to warehouses scat- 
tered throughout Europe. 


How can food be sent? 


Food boxes can be sent by parcel post 
to practically every country in the world. 
Many companies now specialize in 
handling such packages and guarantee 
delivery. Increasingly popular for getting 
food to friends and relatives abroad are 
organized agencies such as the Co-op- 
erative for American Remittances to 
Europe (CARE) and the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services (AWVS). 


What about weight limits? 

Boxes going by parcel post are subject 
to weight limitations. These are 11 
pounds for Eire, France, Greece and 
Italy; 22 pounds for the United Kingdom, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Romania and 
Turkey; and 44 pounds for the other 
countries of Europe. 


Are there other mail rules? 


Yes, parcel-post regulations restrict the 
size of food packages to 3% feet in length 
and 6 feet in length and girth combined. 
All parcels must bear a customs declara- 
tion and a sticker giving instructions for 
disposition if the addressee cannot. be 
located. Perishable foods should not be 
included and things forbidden to the 
mails should not be enclosed in food par- 
cels. Many parcels are examined and 
packages are subject to forfeit if they con- 
tain contraband items. 


What is needed most? 

All forms of fats and oils, meat, flour or 
rice, sugar, coffee or tea, and milk and 
eggs in powdered form are the best 


things to ship. When possible, chocolate , 


should be added because it has a high 
energy value for its weight. There is a 
severe shortage of soap in Europe and 
a few pieces in each package will be 
welcome. American cigarettes are in 
great demand in Europe, but no longer 
can be sent to the U. S. zone of Germany. 


How is the CARE box ordered? 

The CARE organization has _ branch 
offices in 60 cities-of the U.S., but its 
parcels may be ordered by writing direct- 
ly to the headquarters at 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. The cost is $10. The 
senders name and address should be 


given and the full name and address of 
the addressee should be printed. 


Where may they be sent? 
CARE now has arrangements for sending 
food boxes to Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Ro- 
mania and the U.S., British and French 
zones of Germany and all of Berlin. 


What about the Russian zone? 
CARE is not sending packages to the 
Russian zone of Germany because the 
Soviet Military Government refuses to 
allow representatives of the organization 
to inspect distribution methods. Individ- 
ual parcels may be shipped there by 
parcel post, although there is no guaran- 
tee of delivery. 


What's in the CARE box? 


The food parcel now prepared by CARE 
is an adaptation of the U.S. Army’s 
10-in-1 ration, surplus supplies of which 
originally were distributed by CARE. 
The box weighs 49 pounds with pack- 
aging, and contains 40,963 calories. In 
all areas where they are permitted, the 
parcels are free of ration regulations. 
Principal contents are three pounds of 
meat, two pounds of shortening, two 
pounds of sugar and seven: of flour. 


What is the AWVS service? 
The American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 


ices is equipped to handle smaller par- 


cels. It will pack and send a seven-pound 
box of food for $3.50 to any country 
except Japan. Contents are adapted to 
the needs of the country. Emphasis is on 
dehydrated, powdered and tinned foods, 
but soap and candy are included. 


Where are orders taken? 
Branches of the organization will for- 
ward orders, or they can be sent-directly 
to headquarters of the American Wom- 
en's Voluntary Services at 99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Arrangements can 
be made for regular deliveries on a 
weekly, biweekly or monthly basis. 


How about clothing? 


Clothing may be sent by parcel post along 
with food, or in separate packages, but 
the same mail requirements apply. Used 
clothing of all kinds is welcome, for there 
are plenty of facilities for cleaning, mend- 
ing and making over worn outfits. In ad- 
dition to its food parcel, CARE now has 
a woolen package and a blanket package 
at $10 each that can be sent wherever it 
has food agreements except the United 
Kingdom. 
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A big aid-for-Europe program, once enacted, would help to keep U.S. busi- 
ness running in high gear, would be felt both on farms and in factories. 
Additional demand for U.S. goods would minimize any recession at home. 
Production, in terms of industrial and farm output, would stay high. 
Exports would be well maintained over all, but directed to target areas. 
Taxes would be more difficult to cut, if the budget is to be balanced. 
Those are the prospects as U.S. invites Europe to lean even more heavily on 
dollar help for the next three or four years.-: 








In specific terms, these are possibilities for the next 12 months: 

Size of new aid for Europe can only be guessed. Benjamin Cohen of the State 
Department thinks about five billion dollars a year would do the trick. If Con- 
gress is to approve. such an appropriation by Christmas, wager bec pci mid- 
1948 could readily approximate three billions. 

In addition, the U.S. expects to make available $4,250,000, 000 in funds 
already earmarked for lending or spending abroad in the new fiscal year. 

Exports, thus, would be sustained by a combined flow of $7,250,000,000 from 
the U.S. Treasury. This kind of underpinning would keep exports to Europe high, 
even though other areas suffer scattered shortages of dollars. 

In the last 12 months, exports reached fifteen billion dollars, with the 
help of U.S. cash outlays of five billions for the benefit of other countries. 


U.S. exports now are taking a big chunk of U.S. production..... 

In the agricultural field, cotton exports account for 58 per cent of pro- 
duction; wheat, 30 per cent; lard, 17 per cent; beef, 7 per cent. | 

Among industrial products, 72 per cent of freight cars produced are being 
exported; 19 per cent of the trucks } 7 per cent of the passenger cars; 8 per 
eent of the gasoline; 5 per cent of the soft coal. 

Continued heavy exports will spread benefits widely throughout the U.S., 
will keep up employment and profits. But, also, prices will be kept high. 




















Aid for Europe can mean less relief soon for the U.S. taxpayer..... 
- Income of the U.S. Government in the year starting July 1 is likely to be 
around $39,000,000,000 at present tax rates. This assumes a mild recession. 
OQutgo may be about $54,000,000,000, if Congress succeeds in slicing off 
about $3,500,000,000 from President Truman's budget. 
‘Resulting surplus, then, would be $5,000,000,000--more than enough to take 
care of likely cash outlays for European recovery. 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY==(Continued) 


But adoption of a long-term plan for aiding Europe at a recurring cost of 
$5,000,000,000 annually for several years, plus a possibility of additional help 
for Asia, would make tax cuts in 1948 uncertain, even risky. 

Pressure to cut taxes will be great next year. A result may be a "“double”® 
budget. Assistance to other countries would be carried in a capital budget. But 
current receipts and expenditures would be in another budget. Such. an arrange- 
ment would permit tax cuts while the current budget would appear balanced. Book- 
keeping on that basis-would be a device to justify capital outlay abroad. 


Cuba faces a severe cut in her sugar sales to the U.S. and a severe shake- 
up in her whole economy as a result. But the impact will be gradual. 

This year, Cuba can sell-3,700,000 tons of sugar in the U.S. market. 

Next year, She will be allowed to sell only about 3,000,000 tons in the U.S. 

In 1949, her total sales to the U.S. may be forced back to 2,500,000 tons. 

If the U.S. has a recession and sugar consumption drops off, Cuba’s share 
of the U.S. market will become even smaller. 

These are the effects of new legislation just introduced into the U.S. Con- 
gress. The new bill, backed by U.S. sugar growers, will pass, despite strong 
opposition of Cuba. It will not be vetoed. 

Cuba now must readjust her entire economy, based so heavily on sugar. She 
cannot hope to sell all she now produces to customers outside the U.S. at re- 
munerative prices. Her first reprisal may be to cut U.S. imports where possible. 

The U.S. consumer will pay more for his sugar in 1948. The pricing provie 
Sions of the new bill almost certainly will have that result. 























There's real grumbling in Argentina about inflationary troubleS.ecee 

Thousands of Argentine families, city families, families of the unorganized 
workers, have received wage increases smaller than cost-of-living increases. 

Food and clothing prices, at postwar peaks, eat up a bigger part of income. 

Household equipment, which had seemed in easy reach, fades out of reach 
when food and clothing take more pesos and furniture adtself gets more expensive. 

Farmers, with their income limited by official buying at fixed prices, find 
they cannot get the things they really want--new trucks and pleasure cars. 

In this situation, consumers are increasingly irritated by reports of large 














‘business profits. A third of the Argentine corporations making statements 


showed that in 1946 their profits exceeded 20 per cent of their investment. A 
sixth of reporting corporations had profits between 10 and 20 per cent. 


\ 


At bottom, the choices open to Argentina are thes>- : 

1. To release controls, to let price and wage adjustments work out in the 
market place, to permit huge demand, backed by official spending from an ex- 
panded bureaucracy, react in a way to boost production at higher prices. ' 

2. To tighten controls, to use Government power to hold prices and profits 
in line, to subsidize bread prices with official profits from exported grain, to 
Squeeze imported luxuries and to force the distribution of food and clothing. 

President Peron has tried to mix the two approaches, but now seems veering 
toward more and more intervention by Government. Stoppage of imports of trucks 
and pleasure cars for the rest of 1947 is typical. An effort at compulsion in 
sales of food and clothing is described in a dispatch on page 10. However, dis- 
tortions already are large and show few signs of an early correction. 
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—— Personalities 
MONNET: European Planner 





MM’ OF EUROPE is looking to Jean 
Monnet, head of a brandy family 
from Cognac, France, as the man who 
knows what the United States wants in 
the way of a plan for European recovery. 
Monnet (pronounced mon-nay) is a 
businessman who knows American meth- 
ods. He hopes to rebuild the French 
economy on a foundation of six basic 
industries—coal,_ electricity, transport, 
steel, cement and farm machinery. 
French Communists are supporting 
Monnet’s plan for France. British For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin and French 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, who 
talked with Monnet in Paris, are trying 
to bring all of Europe—including Russia— 
together in a similar plan for Continent- 
wide recovery. 
@ Monnet’s French plan is in fact little 
more than a balance sheet to show how 
much France can earn by full use of her 
man power and her resources, and with 


‘limited dollar credits. 


On the strength of Monnet’s figures, 
France got $650,000,000 in credits from 
the U. S. Progress under the plan enabled 
France to borrow an additional $250,- 
000,000 from the World Bank. 

France soon will need more dollars. To 
get them, the Government had been 
counting on new loans from the U.S. 
Now, however, France is making adjust- 
ments to fit U.S. proposals that financial 
aid be planned on a collective, rather 
than on a national, basis. 

The U.S. wants an over-all plan that 
will show how dollars are to be rationed 
to do the most good for all of Europe. 
U.S. Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall has put it up to Europeans to take 
the initiative in drafting such a program. 

Countries short of dollars are examin- 
ing the Secretarys proposals with an 
interest that has increased since he added 
that the program should include Commu- 
nist as well as non-Communist nations. 

The first reply has come from France. 
The French suggest that the producing 
countries of Eurgpe set up special com- 
mittees to draw up balance sheets for 
transport, coal and food through 1948. 
The committees would determine how 
much European countries can help each 
other and what U.S. aid is needed. 

In effect, the French propose that the 
Monnet method be extended to cover 
the Continent, Spokesmen for the French 
Government are asking other European 
countries to draw up national programs 
similar to the Monnet plan. 





Britain is supporting the French pro- 
posal, but Britain wants the work of the 
committees co-ordinated by a central 
steering committee. The plan for Europe 
is to be created “within the framework” 
of the U. N., possibly with the help of the 
U. N. Economic Commission for Europe. 

The French model is simple enough in 
its objectives. Production in the six basic 
industries is scheduled to reach 1929 
levels by 1948, second year of the plan. 
By 1950, these levels are to be exceeded 
by 25 per cent. 

The plan is one of priorities. Currently, 
coal production holds priority over all 
other industries. Mine output in France is 
running well above prewar levels. 

Elasticity is the keynote. Recently, 
steel has been given first call on coking 
coal, ahead of transport and electricity. 
Monthly production of steel now is ap- 
proaching the 1938 average of 518,000 
tons. In January 1946, output was 231,- 
000 tons. 

Prestige of the plan within France is 
enormous. Cabinets come and go, but the 
General Commissariat of the Plan, headed 
by Monnet, remains unchanged to watch 
over the execution of the program. 

Public support, vital to the success of 
the plan, is keeping planning above 
politics. Strikes led by Communists could 
wreck Monnet’s balance sheet, but the 





—Press Siesta: 
Brandy and neat balance sheets 


Communists, like all other parties, do 


_ not want to risk being saddled with the 


responsibility of wrecking recovery. 
Chief planner for France and now, 

perhaps, for Europe is a man who likes 

to look ahead, and who bases his thinking 


.on the latest statistics. “Monnet does not 


really plan,” said one of his friends in 
Washington. “He simply goes where the 
figures point.” 

Experience, not formal education, has 
given Monnet his economic background. 
He quit school at 16 to travel throughout 
Western Europe, Britain and the U. S. as 
the representative of the Monnet brandy 
business, founded by his grandfather. 

In 1914, British officials suggested to 
Paris that Monnet be the liaison man in 
London for the French Ministry of Com- 
merce. The Government located Monnet 
working at an obscure job in the Army’s 
supply division, disconsolate because a 
minor physical disability had led to his 
rejection as an infantry volunteer. 

In London, Monnet rose swiftly to the 
top levels of war planning. At the war's 
end, Sir Eric Drummond, first Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, chose 
Monnet as his chief deputy. 

Monnet is credited with many of the 
early achievements of the League, in- 
cluding the negotiations that led to a 
$130,000,000 loan to Austria. 

Neat balance sheets are Monnet’s first 
concern in approaching any problem. 

Red ink on the ledgers of the Monnet 
brandy business led him to quit the 
League in 1923. His work eventually 
boosted the company’s sales past the 
million-dollar mark. His share of the 
profits in the family firm was about 
$25,000 a year. 

In Europe, Monnet planned the res- 
toration of Polish and Romanian finances. 
When the Kreuger and Toll match trust 
crashed in 1932, Sweden named Monnet 
as one of the liquidators. 

In the U.S., Monnet was associated 
with Blair & Co., an investment house. 
He was one of the experts who attempted 
a reorganization of the Transamerica 
Corporation. 

In China, as one of the members of 
the League of Nations financial mission, 
Monnet proposed and helped set up the 
China Development Finance Corporation, 
a Chinese-owned concern which has be- 
come the model for plans to draw outside 
capital into China's postwar development. 

World War II found Monnet again 
working tor France. As head of the tirst 
purchasing mission sent to Washington 
in 1938, he placed orders that boosted 
the output of U.S. aircraft plants. 

When France fell in 1940, Monnet 
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helped draft Britain’s offer of union be- 
tween the French and British empires. 
With Winston Churchill’s approval, Mon- 
net took a British flying boat to Bordeaux, 
where he tried to persuade the French 


Cabinet to go to North Africa to con- e 


tinue the war. 

Britain named Monnet a member of the 
British Supply Council in Washington, 
where he stood high in Allied planning 
councils before and after Pearl Harbor. 
In 1943, he became a member of the 
French Committee of National Liberation 
in Algiers. 


Postwar planning for France has kept 
Monnet busy in Paris since 1945. He is 
called frequently to advise the Cabinet. 
His staff of several hundred experts is 
keeping a close check on the production 
figures of 18 industries. 

In addition, Monnet serves France as 
an “unofficial diplomat.” In this capacity 
he soon will visit both London and: Wash- 
ington. At present, however, he is deep 
in the work of drawing up a continental 
balance sheet that will serve experts now 
seeking a plan for Europe based on Mon- 
net’s methods and ideas, 


RAKOSI: Hungarian Communist Leader 


HE POWER that Communists now hold 

in Hungary is largely the work of a 
man who ited 15 years in Hungarian 
jails for his Way of triumph. 

Matyas Rakosi (pronounced Rah-cush- 
ee), Secretary of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, Minister of State and 
Deputy Prime Minister, is within sight 
of his lifetime goal—a Communist Hun- 
gary. Elections still are needed to con- 
firm his victory, but his ambition is 
closer to reality today than at any time 
in 28 years. 

@ Rakosi’s boast is that “everything was 
yerfectly put over before the United 
tates could rub its eyes.” This exultant 
guage means that the Communist 
Patty, without violating the Constitution, 
controls Hungarys Government, 
ough it commands only 17 per 
, the votes in Parliament. The 
yeasant (Small Landholders) 
party has‘peen split. Its elected leaders 
have been driven from office with charges 
that they plotted to réstore fascism to 
the country. The former Premier, Ferenc 
Nagy, has taken refuge in the U.S. The 
Communists still are a minority party, 
but with Russian backing they handpick 
the peasant party leaders who are al- 
lowed to hold office. 

@ Rakosi’s methods are those he learned 
in a lifetime of Communist activity. 

To fellow Communists, the Hungarian 
leader has been a heroic figure for a 
generation. In 1917, he helped organize 
the first Congress of the Communist 
International in Moscow. Between the 
two world wars he was for many years a 
member of the Comintern and _ finally 
was one of those who signed its disso- 
lution decree in 1943. 

Rakosi has the Communist distinction 
of having been a member of the only 
Soviet government established outside 
Russia after the First World War. He 
was a trade.commissar in the Hungarian 
Communist regime of Bela Kun which 
lasted four months in 1919. To defend 
it, he fought in the ranks against the 
forces of Admiral Horthy, later Hungary’s 
dictator. For his activities, Rakosi be- 
came an honorary Soviet citizen. 
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Rakosi has been hardened by under- 
ground activity and by long years in 
jail. Between 1921 and 1925; he made 
six illegal trips into Hungary to organize 
Communist activity. Oni the sixth, he 
was seized by Horthy’s police and put in 
jail. After serving eight and a half years, 
he was imprisoned again on different 
charges and -kept in jail until the Rus- 
sians, during their 1940 friendship pact 
with Germany, managed to get Rakosi 
released to the Soviet Union. 

His trials_in 1925 and 1934 made 
Rakosi a celebrated figure for Commu- 
nists throughout the world. He was 
tortured before the first trial, but told 
the police court: “I am only interested 
in our cause and have devoted my whole 
life to the service of this cause.” 

At his 1934 trial, Rakosi again made 
the courtroom a sounding board for his 
communism. Left-wing groups in other 
countries raised funds for his defense. 
His case attracted attention from civil 
liberties groups in much the same man- 
ner as the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti in 
the U.S. This time the major charge 
against Rakosi was for his part in the 
1919 revolution. He answered: “I bear 
responsibility for everything that was 
done in the name of the government of 
workers and peasants. I have always 
been a Communist and always will be.” 

The Russians were so enthusiastic that 
they named a town for Rakosi. Stalin, 
after obtaining the Hungarian’s release 
in 1940, invited him to stay at the Soviet 
leader's country mansion. 

During World War II Rakosi headed 
the Hungarian section of the Comin- 
tern. In 1944, when Russian troops 
entered Hungary, he went with them as 
the leading Communist organizer. He 
entered the Hungarian Government affer 
the 1945 elections. 

@ Rakosi’s origin, like that of many 
Communists, is somewhat obscure. He 
is about 55 years old, the son of a middle- 
class merchant who gave him a good 
education in commerce. He worked as a 
bank clerk, and in 1914 he became a 
cadet officer in the Hungarian Army but 
was captured by Russian Czarist troops 





—European 


The Russians named a town for him 


and spent several years in a Siberian 
prison camp. 

Rakosi’s personality today exudes self- 
confidence. Physically, he is a stocky 
man, grown heavy in jail. His manner is 
blunt, often brutal. He knows at least 
seven languages and has an extraordinary 
memory. When he accompanied Nagy 
to Washington in 1946 for economic 
negotiations, he amazed Americans by 
reciting the history of the Blair-Lee 
House, a Government-owned mansion 
where the State Department houses visit- 
ing dignitaries. ' 

@ Rakosi’s views are that complete com- 

munization of Hungary is still a long 
way off. He realizes that most Hungar- 
ians are conservative peasants who are 
pleased with land reform introduced by 
the Small: Landholders but distrust more 
radical measures. 

Rakosi has waited a long time for his 
present opportunities. He probably is 
patient enough to move cautiously now 
if caution will help consolidate his po- 
litical gains. 

















Korea is a land of weird contradictions 


where people seldom 


SEOUL 

LIcE, of Wonderland fame, would feel 

perfectly at home in the bewildering 
topsy-turvy that is liberated Korea. This 
is a land of unbelievable contradictions 
and incongruities where politicians spend 
six’ days eluding the police and on the 
seventh swap stories with the chief of 
police over cocktails. : 

It is a land where the “greatest patriot” 
lives in constant fear of assassination; 
where political parties claim membership 
aggregating twice the total population; 
where two men seldom agree on any- 
thing, including the time of day, and 
where the people admit their political 
immaturity after 40 years of Japanese 
domination but demand immediate and 
complete independence. 

Japan, with all its postwar confusion 
and chaos, is a paradise of sanity com- 
pared with Korea. The uninitiated visitor 
could hardly be blanted for failing to 
recognize which is conquered, which is 
liberated. 

The other day Roger Baldwin, director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
was scheduled to meet a Korean labor 
leader. A few hours before the meeting, 
Baldwin received an apologetic note 
which read: “I am sorry I will be unable 
to see you today. I have just been ar- 
rested.” Three days later the labor leader 
was given a tumultuous send off as he 
prepared to leave for Prague for a labor 
conference. . 

The incongruous nature of Korean 
politics was illustrated even more vividly 
when police arrested Kim 
Woon Bong, a leftist leader. 
They accused him of deliver- 
ing a speech inimical to the 
occupation. Investigation by 
an American military judge 
revealed that the police had 
forged the speech which they 
offered in evidence. Kim, 
after 18 days in jail, was re- 
leased and went into hiding. 

Another leftist politician 
attended a garden party at 
the home of an American 
general. The politician, who 
had been persona non grata 
with the police for some 
months; spent most of the 
afternoon discussing _litera- 





agree on anything 


ture with the erudite Korean chief of 
police. 

The tragi-comedy that is Korean poli- 
tics perhaps is best illustrated by the 
case of Dr. Syngman Rhee, the extreme 
rightist who spent more than a quarter 
of a century in exile and returned to 
Korea determined to become its first 
president. Rhee popularly is regarded as 
“the George Washington of Korea,” and 
while many disagree with him 
litically, there are few who would deny 
his pre-eminence as Korea’s first citizen. 
Yet Rhee must live in a veritable for- 
tress, guarded day and night by a small 
army of police. He. is afraid to move 
from his armed compound without a 
heavy bodyguard. 

When I visited him, Dr. Rhee asked if 
I would swap seats with him. “I don’t 
like to sit in front of the window,” apolo- 
gized the aged nationalist. “I can’t stand 
the draft.” This was the same window 
which had been shattered a few weeks 
earlier by a deadly “draft” in the form of 
a fusillade of bullets. 

In Seoul, the capital of South Korea, 
the lines between left and right are 
drawn sharply, but many of the men who 
today are on the extreme right a few 
years ago were on the extreme left. 

One thing that impresses you above 
all else in Korea is the attitude of the 
Koreans toward the Americans and vice 
versa. In Japan, the people are unbe- 
lievably docile. They regard their con- 
querors with studied respect and super- 
ficial friendliness. Not so with the liber- 
ated Koreans. There is no ob- 
sequious bowing and scrap- 
ing here. The Koreans don’t 
hesitate to let you know 
that they are not a con- 
quered people; that they had 
been fighting the Japanese 
for 40 long years. 

They consider themselves 
equal to. the Americans—or 


none of the servility, none of 
the humility common to Ja- 
pan. The Koreans have been 
pushed around for too many 
years by foreigners with the 
result that they are suspicious 
of all foreigners and cold 
toward occupying armies. 


better. Here you will find | 


° Life Around the World 





Dependent housing areas in Seoul are 
under heavy military guard because al- 
most nightly burglars, in brazen defiance 
of military law, loot American homes. 
During periods of tension, troops are 
required to carry arms and walking the 
streets of Seoul at night is scary. 

Japan is quite the opposite. Depend- 
ent homes seldom are molested. Troops 
seldom if ever find it necessary to carry 
arms and Americans consider it no more 
risky to walk the darkened streets of 
Tokyo than Main Street back home. 

In Japan, the sight of American boys 
with Japanese girls is so common it has 
posed a fraternization problem for mili- 
tary authorities. There is no such problem 
in Korea. The Koreans themselves have 
imposed a strict nonfraternization rule. 
You can walk through the streets of 
Seoul for days without seeing a single 
case of fraternization, even of the most 
innocent kind. The Koreans just won't 
tolerate it, and brave indeed is the 
Korean woman who dares be seen in the 
company of an American. Those who 
defy the ban usually suffer severe punish- 
ment at the hands of their menfolk. They 
are. beaten or ostracized from Korean so- 
ciety. And more than one American who 
has tried to fraternize has suffered pain- 
ful consequences. 

This unsociability is due partly to the 
fact that the Koreans, despite many years 
of oppression, are a proud people. They 
are particularly resentful of foreigners 
who regard them as inferiors. When the 
Koreans, who at first welcomed the 
Americans joyfully, found that American 
soldiers generally refused to differentiate 
between them and the Japanese and ad- 
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dressed them contemptuously as “gooks,” 
the Koreans developed a healthy disdain 
for Americans. 

American Army regulations, which vir- 
tually prohibit social contact between 
Americans and Koreans, is another sore 
spot with the Koreans. Merely to visit a 
Korean in his home or to accept a dinner 
invitation, an American must obtain a 
special permit from the chief of staff. The 
rule was invoked by military authorities 
with the best of intentions: to prevent 
Americans from consuming scarce Ko- 
rean food. But it has boomeranged and 
the Koreans consider it an unpardonable 
affront. 

Another ‘source of bitterness for the 
Koreans is the regulation which requires 
them to be off their own streets by 11 
o'clock every night but allows the “for- 
eigners’ to remain out until 1 a. m. 

The Koreans’ resentment toward the 
Americans sometimes leads to bizarre 
consequences. The burglars guild, for ex- 
ample, took it upon itself to demonstrate 
its contempt for the “foreigners” by sys- 
tematically looting the homes of all three 
American advisers to the Korean police 
within less than a month. 

When one of the American officers, 
awakened by the disturbance, rushed out- 
side, he found the three policemen -as- 
signed to guard his home standing about 
disconsolately as the burglars disap- 
peared into the night. “Why aren't you 


chasing them?” he demanded hotly. The 
policemen replied apologetically, “We 
can’t, sir. They stole our shoes.” 

While social intercourse between Ko- 
reans and Americans is taboo, business 
relations apparently are excellent, for the 
black market in post exchange com- 
modities is booming. Street-corner ped- 
dlers brazenly display cartons of Ameri- 
can cigarettes, chocolate bars and 
matches with “U.S. Army” printed on 
the cover. | 

What the Koreans will do with their 
country if and when they get their inde- 
pendence is an _ imponderable, the 
thought of which -dismays Americans 
who have looked on from the sidelines 
since the “liberation’—a word spoken 
with contempt by many Koreans. 

Childishly naive in the ways of politics 
and business after 40 years of severe 
Japanese domination, the Koreans re- 
gard independence with the same irresist- 
ible urge that a youngster toys with a 
firecracker. They hated the rule of the 
Japanese and they have little more liking 
for American or Russian rule. In fact, 
with their country divided at the 38th 
Parallel, many Koreans feel that the 
Americans and Russians have made more 
of a mess than the Japanese. And, as one 
intensely patriotic scholar put it so co- 
gently, “If anyone is going to make a 
mess of our country, we want to do it 
ourselves.” J. F. 


Debate on site of statue of King James II 
enlivens proceedings in House of Commons 


LONDON 
ie IS HARD AND GLOOMY these days in 
England, with many things to worry 
about, but the British still have and en- 
joy their own brand of humor. More 
often than one might think, some of it 
bubbles forth in the staid House of 
Lords or in Commons, just as now and 
then some exchanges in the United 
States Senate or House enliven the other- 
wise dry and humorless Congressional 
Record. 

The House of Commons has been seri- 
ously concerned about the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of many of London’s 
historic monuments and statues which 
were damaged by bombings, V-bombs 
and fire during the war. The Ministry of 
Works~has given priority to the repair 
and refurbishment of the most important, 
even in these days of shortages. 

Richard the Lion Hearted, standing 
outside of Commons, has been given a 
new sword. Admiral Nelson's famous 
column in Trafalgar Square has been 
repaired and cleaned. The memorial to 
Queen Victoria in the Mall is now under 
repair. Many more are on the priority 
list. 

Then the question arose of a new site 
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for the statue of King James II. It was 
no simple matter but had to be explored 
thoroughly. Debate in Commons on the 
subject was sandwiched in between a 
discussion for setting up the Food 
Rationing Special Diets Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the British press. The story 
of King James II is best told by re- 
producing the actual record of the 
discussion: 

Mr. Key, Minister of Works (Bow 
and Bromley, Lab.), informed Mr. Wil- 
son Harris (Cambridge University, Ind.) 
that the statue of King James II which 
formerly stood behind the Admiralty was 
at present in store to which it was re- 
moved for safety during the war. The 


choice of a new site for this statue was 
under consideration. 

Mr. Wison Hanrais asked if the Min- 
ister would not consider establishing. this 
despicable sovereign in St. James's 
Square, where he would have the facility 
of contemplating his successor, William 
of Orange. 

Mr. NicHoLson (Farnham, C.): Is it 
not a fact that this sovereign did-a great 
deal for the Navy and that should never 
be forgotten? 

Sir R. Ross «(Londonderry, VU. U.) 
asked if the Minister would consider re- 
taining this Monarch in store, in spite of 
his services to the Navy, as there were 
some rather dubious matters recorded 
against him. . 

Mr. WaLKER SmitH (Hertford, C.): 
Would the Minister consider as an ap- 
propriate site Parliament Square, in order 
that Ministers may have a daily reminder 
of the fate that overtakes those who try 
to fetter the rights of free speech? 

Mr. Key further informed Mr. Wilson 
Harris that he would not take steps to 
erect a statue of King James II in White- 
hall. 

Mr. Witson Harris: Will the Minister 
reconsider that arbitrary reply? Is he 
aware that this Monarch conferred two 
inestimable benefits on the country; first, 
university representation in this House 
and, secondly, the Authorized Version of 
the Bible? Does he not consider these 
worthy of commemoration? 

Mr. Key: There are many omissions 
from statues in this country. 

Mr. NicHo.son: Is it not -clear that 
London statues give great pleasure to 
the spectator? 

Mr. Berry (Woolwich, West, Lab.) 
asked if the Minister would bear in mind 
that this Monarch was best remembered 
for his absurd pamphlets against smoking 
tobacco. 

Cot. GomMMeE Duncan (Perth and 
Kinross, C.): Will the Minister also bear 
in mind that it was this most excellent 
sovereign who executed the man who 
introduced the filthy weed? 

Mr. Key: All I can say is that I am 
learning some strange history. 
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STATEMENTS ON U.S. AID TO GREECE 


Assurance and acknowledgment of offer made by two governments 


(Texts of notes exchanged between the United States 
and Greek governments on the United States program for 
aid to Greece, made public by the State Department, 
Washington, June 18, 1947.) 


May 26, 1947. 

In response to an appeal by the Greek Government in its 
note of March 3, 1947, to the Government of the United 
States, and through it to the American people, for financial, 
economic and expert aid to assist the Greek people in restor- 
ing their country, the President of the United States on March 
12, 1947, requested from the Congress the necessary author- 
ity to permit him to extend the help requested. 

The Government of the United States now informs the 
Greek Government that the President has been authorized to 
extend assistance to Greece under the provisions of an act of 
Congress signed May 22, 1947. 

The Government of the United States will welcome an in- 
dication from the Greek Government of its general recovery 
program and assurances that the proferred assistance will be 
effectively utilized. This Government will also welcome as- 
surances from the Greek Government that it is prepared to 
enter into negotiations leading to a mutually acceptable 
agreement between the two governments on the terms under 
which American aid will be extended. 


Greece's Reply 


June 15, 1947. 

The Greek Government acknowledges the note.of the United 
States Government of May 26, 1947, informing it that the 
President of the United States has been empowered by con- 
gressional action to extend assistance to Greece. The hearts 


of the Greek people are profoundly touched by this proof — 


of the generosity and good will of the American people and 
of the benevolent interest of a great and friendly nation in 
the welfare of Greece. The Greek Government, on its own 
behalf, and on behalf of the Greek people, wishes to express 
its deepest appreciation for this magnanimous response to the 
request of the Greek Government and takes this opportunity 
to repeat that it turned to the United States for aid only be- 
cause the devastating results of the war were such as to render 
impossible the enormous task of reconstruction with the re- 
sources remaining to Greece after years of conflict and enemy 
occupation. 

The Greek Government wishes to give assurances that any 
assistance it may receive will be used in conformance with 
the purposes for which it may be made available. Aid given 
for military purposes will be used in the restoration and main- 
tenance of internal order. Aid furnished for the economic re- 
covery and physical reconstruction of the country will be ex- 
pended in a manner which will have a lasting beneficial ef- 
fect on the country as a whole. 

‘The Greek Government also wishes to make known at this 
time its own plans for action which will lay a basis for Ameri- 
can assistance in Greek recovery and reconstruction. 

The Greek people realize that ultimate solution of their 
problem requires great and continuous effort by themselves. 


They are aware that the extensive aid of the United States 
will not alone be sufficient to meet the large costs of restoring 
public order and reconstructing productive facilities over a 
period of years. 

The Greek Government will lead its people in their effort 
to achieve these ends. This responsibility entails the com- 
posing of internal differences, the collection of more revenues, 
the rebuilding of foreign trade, the conservation of foreign 
exchange, the reconstruction of public works, the improve- 
ment of government administration, assistance and guidance to 
agriculture and industry, establishment of protective labor 
measures, encouragement of democratic organizations among 
economic and social groups, measures to control inflation and 
assure equitable distribution of supplies and services, and the 
restraint of excesses and extravagances on the part of any 
segment of the population. 

The Greek Government will undertake these and all other 
necessary measures to marshal Greece’s own resources to the 
fullest extent in attaining the ends for which American as- 
sistance may be extended. This organization of Greek ef- 
fort will require economic contributions and co-operation 
from all. 

The Greek Government is ever mindful that primary respon- 
sibility for the economic welfare of the country rests with the 
Greek Government, and it is therefore proceeding with plans. 
for the early institution and vigorous administration of those 
measures which will enable full use of capital, productive 
facilities, manpower resources and natural wealth to be found 
in Greece. Certain measures proposed by the Greek Gov- 
ernment are stated in general terms in this note; these and 
other measures will be developed further after consultation 
with American advisers. 

In order to achieve budgetary balance and economic sta- 
bility at the earliest possible time, the Greek Government will 
undertake to rehabilitate its national and local revenue sys- 
tem by all necessary measures including the modernization of 
tax administration, elimination of tax evasion and the use of 
every practicable source of revenue. Full regard will be given 
to the equitable distribution of the tax burden and to the 
principle of ability to pay. Measures will be taken to control 
and curtail expenditures of the Government. The Government 
audit and accounting system will be strengthened, and the 
budget will be published and used as an effective control 
of expenditures. 

With a view to steadily increasing the ratio of official 
acquisitions of foreign exchange to import requirements, a 
program will be undertaken to increase the amounts of for- 
eign exchange coming into the Greek economy through nor- 
mal commercial channels. Vigorous efforts to increase ex- 
ports, including the resumption of the export of olive oil and 
rebuilding of foreign markets, will be made. Measures will 
be adopted to assure the operation of Greek shipping in a 
manner which will provide the greatest benefit for the na- 


. tional economy. Existing regulations on the import and ex- 


port of foreign exchange will be enforced and strengthened 
by all possible means. To make the most effective use of avail- 
able exchange, imports will be limited to those which are 
essential to the Greek economy, and they will be brought in 
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as an integral part of a national import program which includes 
goods purchased with American aid. The planning and super- 
vising of the administration of the program of public and 
private imports and exports will be centralized in a foreign 
trade committee comprising Greek and American technicians 
and headed by an American in the employ of the Greek 
Government. 

To guard against further inflation, a vigorous program will 
be undertaken to hold down prices and to establish an equit- 
able relationship between prices and wages. As further deter- 
rents to inflation, rent control and rationing of commodities 
will be continued and controls on credit and banking will be 
instituted. 

The agricultural and industrial production of the country 
will be increased by Government guidance and financial as- 
sistance. Unduly restrictive taxes, detrimental employment 
practices and monopoly regulations will be re-examined, and 
all unnecessary deterrents to production eliminated. To this 
end, the Greek Government will encourage increased labor 
productivity while fostering the right of workers to or- 
ganize and join free democratic labor unions and to engage in 
activities to promote their mutual protection and economic 
status. 

In order to fill its increasingly active role in guiding the re- 
covery and reconstruction efforts during the American aid 
program, the Government will undertake an extensive pro- 
gram to improve its governmental organizations and civil 
service which were so disrupted by the long years of war. 

The Greek Government wishes to take this opportunity to 
renew its request to the United States Government for Amer- 
ican personnel who can assist in the Greek recovery effort, in- 
cluding a special American mission to administer the extension 
of American aid, observe its use by the Greek Government 
and advise the Greek Government. In order to expedite re- 
covery in Greece and because of the large financial contri- 
bution of the United States to Greece, the mission should par- 
ticipate in the development of revenue and expenditure poli- 
cies, approve Government expenditures for activities which di- 
rectly or indirectly involve the use of American aid, take part 
in the planning of the import program, and approve the use 
of foreign exchange. 






























The Greek Government would also wish the mission to as- 
sist in execution of reconstruction projections, improvement 
of public administration, technical training of civil servants 
and other personnel, continuation of the health program, de- 
velopment of exports, programming and disposition of Gov- 
ernment-purchased supplies, promotion of agricultural and in- 
dustrial recovery, and regulation of wages and prices. In gen- 
eral the Greek Government will wish to consult with the mis- 
sion before taking any economic steps which might affect the 
success of the American aid program. 

In addition to the members of the mission who will act as 
representatives of the United States Government, the Greek 
Government wishes the assistance of the United States Gov- 
ernment in employing a limited number of American experts 
to act in technical and supervisory capacities within the Greek 
Government. The Government will continue a currency com- 
mittee consisting of Greeks and foreign experts with func- 
tions modified to fit in with those of the American mission. 
As mentioned above, a foreign trade administration, headed 
by an American technician, is also planned. 

In the light of the recent legislation by the Congress of the 
United States and of the views expressed by the United States 
Government in its note of May 26, 1947, and by the Greek 
Government in its note, it is suggested that the two govern- 
ments should enter into a formal agreement on these matters. 


U.S. Acknowledgment 


June 18, 1947. 
The Government of the United States acknowledges the 
note of the Greek Government of June 15, 1947, setting forth 
in general terms the Greek Government's recovery program. 
This Government notes with satisfaction the assurances of 
the Greek Government that American aid will be effectively 
utilized in accordance with the purposes for which it is being 
extended. This Government also welcomes the assurances of 
the Greek Government that it is prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations leading to a mutually acceptable agreement on the 
terms under which this aid will be extended and has author- 
ized the American Ambassador in Greece to negotiate such 
an agreement with the Greek Government. 





ACHESON ON RUSSIA DELAYING RECOVERY 


Under Secretary of State charges tactics opposed to premises of world accord 


(Excerpts from address by Dean Acheson, U. S. Under 
Secretary of State, at the commencement exercises of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., June 15, 1947.) 


fern: BASIC, underlying, never-varying tradition of this re- 
public is insistence upon the liberty of the individual, the 
worth of the individual, the ultimate test of truth by refer- 
ence to the individual. | 

This has been our political, social and moral mainspring. It 
has also been the motive power of our vast development. By 
unleashing the enormous power of individual effort, imagina- 
tion, energy, this country has attained its material position. It 
seems true in society, as in nature, that the greatest energy is 
created by releasing the power of the smallest unit. In one 
case, the individual; in the other case, the atom. 

History and philosophy gave us this doctrine. Geography 
and experience have confirmed it. One of the great achieve- 
ments of statesmanship in this country has been to adapt gov- 
ernment to the furtherance of this release of the individual 
and not to its limitation and frustration. An outstanding illus- 
tration has been the way in which, under Mr. Lilienthal’s 
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guidance, a great governmental project, the TVA, has made 
power available over a vast area, not to be used by bureau- 
cratic directiom but vastly to enlarge the individual produc- 
tiveness of millions of Americans. 

This belief in the individual is in our blood. It is our most 
fundamental characteristic. It gives a certain typical disorder- 
liness to our behavior which baffles some foreign observers. 
But it can no more be separated from us than our idea of 
humor, our generosity toward anyone in trouble, and our mo- 
bility—we are forever going somewhere. Even though this is 
so, we have no desire to force our behavior and ideas on other 
people. If, for reasons incomprehensible to us, they want to 
act differently and—to us—quite misguidedly, that is their af- 
fair. But we don't like them to push other peoples around— 
particularly when those other peoples are trying to live as we 
think all decent people should live. 

With these traditions and interests the American people .ap- 
proach their relations with other countries. They have a sound 
and unshakable belief that liberty cannot exist here or any- 
where unless there is peace founded on freedom from aggres- 
sion and unless there is ever increasing productivity through- 




















out the world. They know that, while every people must at- 
tain and preserve their own liberty and free government, they 
can lose them from forces beyond their control when faced 
with fear of the attack of a foreign enemy, or with the loss of 
their means of livelihood. 

This presents problems for those who work in our State 
Department. Americans want to be free and prosperous them- 
selves. They want other people who wish to be free and pros- 
perous to achieve those goals. But they sometimes believe that 
these ends can be reached by machinery or gadgets or through 
merely moral fervor,.and without the pain of hard thinking, 
hard work and some real risk and sacrifice. 

Some, encouraged by eminent philosophers, have thought 
that liberty was the natural state of man and that its universal 
growth and acceptance was inevitable. I do not believe that 
for a minute. It seems to me that liberty has come to those 
whose stout hearts and hard heads have won it. Here, again, 
we must conclude with Justice Holmes that the mode by 
which the inevitable comes to pass is effort. 

Certainly during the decade of the 1940s this country has 
devoted its supreme efforts toward the preservation of the lib- 
erty of nations and individuals. In the opening years of the 
decade we bent our efforts toward assisting those whom the 
Axis was attempting to subjugate, and toward impeding its 
bid to dominate the two most populous continents on the 
globe. This may have accelerated the attack upon us. But I 
think that few now doubt the necessity and rightness of our 
course, or the extreme dang?®r in which any other course would 
have placed us. The war has now been won and the threats 
which caused it have been eliminated. But serious threats to 
the continued existence of liberty have not been eliminated. 
These come not only from the inevitable consequences of the 
war itself but also from the’ course pursued by certain gov- 
ernments. . 

During the war, constructive foreign policy was not in 
abeyance. It followed two objectives closely related and mu- 
tually dependent—to establish the unity, mutual confidence 
and co-operation of the great powers; and to create interna- 
tional organizations, necessarily based on the assumption of 
this unity and co-operation, in which all nations could to- 
gether guarantee both freedom from aggression and the op- 
portunity for both the devastated and the undeveloped 
countries to regain and expand their productivity under in- 
stitutions of their own free choice. These, as you have seen, 
were historic American objectives. They were also the stated 
purposes of the Allies throughout the war beginning with the 
Atlantic Charter. : 

We did not pursue these objectives merely by exhortation 
or joint declaration and agreement. No people has ever given 
more tangible or extensive evidence of its good will and in- 
tention. Particularly is this true in our attitude toward the So- 
viet Union. One need mention only the most outstanding 
examples. 

During the war we contributed to the Soviet Union eleven 
and a half billion dollars of the most vitally needed supplies. 
After the war, through UNRRA and governmental credits, we 
made available another half billion dollars worth of goods for 
relief and reconstruction. 

In our military operations, we pursued purely military ob- 
jectives. The cross-Channel invasion of Europe was directed 
solely toward the destruction of the German armies, not the 
occupation of territory. And when we overran our estimated 
and agreed objectives, we withdrew to previously agreed 
zonal boundaries. These were acts, not words, based upon the 
premise of adherence to an agreement and of mutual confi- 
dence and loyalty. 

Nor were these acts all. The whole series of arrangements 
for settlement in Eastern Europe, Germany and the Far East 
recognized to the full Soviet fears and interests, and were 
based upon confidence in their intention to carry out the 
pledged purposes of co-operation in Germany, respect for the 
rights of other nations to determine freely their own course of 








recovery and government, and the creation of a vigorous Eu- 
ropean and world recovery. 

At the same time that these steps were being taken, we 
pushed forward the establishment of international organiza- 
tion. This consisted not only of the United Nations Charter 
designed upon the foundation of Allied unity to guarantee in- 
ternational security, national liberty and individual freedom, 
but of a whole series of special agencies which were to 
make sure that a favorable environment was created and 
maintained in which the broader purposes could be accom- 
plished. 

These were designed to provide relief in the early postwar 
period, to assure funds for reconstruction and development, 
and to stabilize currencies over the longer run, to raise the 
level of agriculture both as the source of food and as the ac- 
tivity of most of the world’s population, to promote and safe- 
guard trade between nations, to protect the health of nations 
against epidemics, to facilitate the exchange of ideas, knowl- 
edge and skills, to aid in the development of international 
transportation by air and sea—practically every activity which 
could encourage and make more safe, simple and beneficial 
relations between nations. 

Unhappily the whole course of recovery and the interna- 
tional pursuit of happiness has suffered deeply by the failure 
to attain or maintain great power unity. This has come about 
by the Soviet Union’s pursuit of policies diametrically opposed 
to the very premises of international accord and recovery. In 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, over American and British 
protests, has used its dominant military position to carry on a 
unilateral policy, contrary to the Yalta Agreements, by which 
free choice of their destiny has been denied those peoples. 
Even more important, the minority Communist regimes fas- 
tened upon those peoples have acted to cut them off economi- 
cally from the community of Europe, curtail their produc- 
tivity, and to bind them to exclusive economic relations with 
the Soviet Union. | 

In the Far East, the Soviet Union has dismantled the indus- 
tries in Manchuria, has obstructed economic and political uni- 
fication of Korea, and has not carried out its commitments for 
the return of Dairen to Chinese administration as a free port. 
These actions have seriously retarded economic recovery and 
political stability and have contributed vastly to a continua- 
tion of poverty and demoralizing uncertainty throughout the 
Far East. 

In the Middle East, Persia has been for some years in tur- 
moil first, through Soviet occupation of its northern territo- 
ries, and then through Soviet-sponsored local attempts to sep- 
arate those areas from Persia. 

In Greece, torn and destroyed by the war beyond any other 
area, the incalculably difficult task of rebuilding its plant, its 
production, its people’s health and morale, and its govern- 
mental services, has been threatened with total defeat by 
civil disturbances, aided, equipped and protected by Greece's 
northern, Communist-controlled neighbors. 

Similar disappointment has followed attempts to establish 
a just and sound peace. It is unnecessary to recount the weary 
course of the Italian and Balkan peace treaties from London 
to Moscow to Paris to New York, or to describe the substance 
ot those negotiations. We can note without surprise the cyni- 
cal and barefaced coup d'etat in Hungary on the very eve of 
the Hungarian treaty’s coming into effect. We note also, two 
years after Potsdam, that by reason of Soviet unwillingness 
we have not achieved German economic unification or written 
an Austrian treaty. As a result, the recovery of Europe has 
been long delayed—tragically long. 

This by no means exhausts the catalogye but it is enough to 
outline the difficulty and to indicate why it is that the United 
Nations, founded as I have said on the premise of great power 
unity, has so often been unable to apply the principles set 
forth in its Charter and has instead had to furnish the forum 
for bitter, unprofitable and inconclusive dialectics. 

It would be quite wrong to leave the impression that the 
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factors I have mentioned have been the sole cause of our 
present problems. It would have been serious enough that 
the great area East of the Stettin-Trieste line which con- 
tributed so much to Hitler's European economy has been 
exploited, disorganized and cut off from Western Europe. 
Nature and man have added other problems. Disasters do 
not come singly. 

Two years of crop failures in Europe and one in the Far 
East, the most severe winter in half a century which drained 
the meager coal supplies of England and Europe, and the in- 
efficiency of the industrial plant, due to depreciation, failure 
of fuel and raw materials, lack of labor and many other 
causes, all these have upset all calculations of recovery. Eu- 
rope has had to use its resources of foreign money and credits, 
carefully husbanded to restore and improve equipment, 
merely to keep alive. 

Billions of precious dollars saved for machinery, rails, loco- 
motives, harbor equipment and so forth have been spent for 
wheat and coal, and the heavy shipping charges to carry 
them. Financially Europe is bleeding to death, and the period 
of shock and crisis will come next year. Nor will the crisis be 
purely European. We are today selling twice the value of 
goods which our customers can pay for with their sales to us. 
This is not merely true of stricken Europe, but of our nearest 
neighbors, Mexico and Canada. The loss of these sales will 
have—as it has had in the past—a profound repercussion 
throughout this land. 

This is a depressing but not overdrawn report. The outlook, 
as Secretary Marshall has recently said, is serious. But it has 
been blacker within the past few years. The winter of 1941-42 
was such a period. The dangers of those years were overcome 
by determination, by courage and by endless effort. Today’s 
problems can also be surmounted. Tragie as it is that we can- 
not achieve the whole promise which once seemed almost 
within our grasp, that is no excuse for not doing what we can. 
If our own power to help is limited, so is the power of others 
to impede. And upon our side are the great urges of individ- 
ual spirits throughout the world to rebuild in some way and 
to push on to a better day. 

We can do—and are doing—many things. We can expose for 
all to see the shams and frauds behind which peoples are de- 
prived of their liberty by little groups supported by foreign 
power. The methods have not changed basically since the 
days of Maximilian in Mexico, merely improved in organiza- 


tion, and brutality and propaganda techniques. But they dis- 





like exposure, and it remains to be seen whether they can 
survive much longer than Maximilian did the withdrawal of 
the foreign bayonets. 

We also can, and should, help within the limits of our ca- 
pacity those who wish to help themselves. It was such an ac- 
tion that President Truman proposed to the Congress on 
March 12 in connection with Greece and Turkey and to which 
the Congress so overwhelmingly responded. This was not a 
novel proposal or an invitation to a crusade. It was typically 
and traditionally American. 

This country has always responded to.people struggling to 
attain or maintain their freedom. We have done so because it 
is important to us that they shall succeed. Sometimes we can 
do much, sometimes little, but the response is always there. 
It was there in the case of Greece over a century ago, and in 
the case of Hungary and Poland and Italy. It was there 
throughout the 19th century in the struggle of the Latin- 
American states to obtain and keep their freedom from the 
encroachments of European powers. It underlay our efforts 
for decades to help China in her struggle against foreign sub- 
jugation. 

So President Truman was acting and the Congress was 
acting in the truest and soundest American tradition. The 
case was an extreme one because Greece was near the abyss. 
But the principle was as old as our country. It is a sensible 
and hard-hgaded principle that where our help can be 
effective to enable people who are sincerely striving to re- 
main free and to solve their owh problems, that help will 
be given. 

We should, and I hope will, continue to act in this way— 
not waiting for extreme crises to develop, not attempting to 
carry all the burdens of the world or to solve all its problems, 
but responding in a thoroughly realistic way to the proposals 
of those who are exhausting every possibility of their own 
efforts and powers of co-operation with others to maintain 
places where free men may remain free. 

This, as I see it, has been the course of our foreign policy 
over these past few years. And it is our present course. It has 
not created the world of our dreams. But that is not our fault. 
It is the best course I know of, in the world as we find it, to 
preserve the possibility that a better world may some day 
eventuate. It is the best course to preserve all that we hold 
most valuable in life. It is a course that requires determination, 
intelligence, courage and effort. It requires that Americans 
be made of good stuff. 





‘INDUSTRIAL CHARTER’ FOR BRITAIN 


Conservative Party draws up formula to ease nation’s crisis in production 


(The Conservative Party has formulated an “Industrial 
Charter” which is a declaration of the attitude of the 
Conservatives toward industry in Great Britain, 
WORLD REPORT publishes here the full text of the 
Charter’s section on “The Present Crisis” in Britain, May 
1947.) 


AN CANNOT LIVE by economics alone. Human nature will 
M give of its best only when inspired by a sense of con- 
fidence and of hope. We base all our plans on a belief in the 
unlimited power of the human personality to meet and to 
overcome difficulties and to rise above them. 

We are completely opposed to the imposition of a rigid 
straitjacket of doctrinaire political theory, either upon the 
individual regardless of his individuality or upon the nation 
regardless of the economic facts of the moment, 

Our abiding objective is to free industry from unnecessary 
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controls and restrictions. We wish to substitute for the pres- 
ent paralysis, in which we are experiencing the worst of all 
worlds, a system of free enterprise, which is on terms with 
authority, and which reconciles the need for central direc- 
tion with the encouragement of individual effort. We point 
to a way of life designed to free private endeavor from the 
taunt of selfishness or self-interest and public control from 
the reproach of meddlesome interference. The Government 
totally misconceive wherein lies the greatness of a free and 
resourceful nation. They imagine that the men and women 
who fought and worked together in the war can now be 
exhorted, controlled and regimented into producing goods, 
building houses and rendering services in time of peace. The 
proof of their error lies in the level of production, which was 
and is disastrousty low. The Conservative policy is the op- 
posite: to give the people opportunities. ; 
Opportunities are often lost because there is no incentive 

















to make the extra effort. A man asks himself what is the good 
of working harder if he is not to receive a just reward for his 
extra toil or ingenuity.. Here the Socialists have carried their 
passion for equality to lengths which have stifled man’s will 
to do the best.of which he is capable. The desire for in- 
creased rewards, whether it be expressed in terms of the profit 
motive or higher wages, animates the great bulk of mankind. 
We hold that there should be healthy rewards for work done. 
We shall propose methods to curb monopolies and unfair priv- 
ileges. We are determined to restore by all reasonable means 
that great stimulus to personal endeavor—fair incentive. 

A restoration of freedom and incentives would not mean, as 
has been falsely held, an end to security in our social and in- 
dustrial system. Justice demands that the aim of national 
policy should be to provide a basic standard of living and 
security of outlook for all our people. This can be achieved in 
a variety of ways. Our national system of social services, which 
we have helped to create, has recently been enlarged to 
cover better provision for pensioners in their old age, for the 
sick through the universal health service, for the unemployed, 
for widows and for parents of large families. But something 
more than provision for exceptional circumstances is neces- 
sary. We set out below our proposals for an employment policy 
which are designed to remove as far as lies within human 
power the fearful dread of enforced idleness. The sum of our 
recommendations is designed to create and ensure that pros- 
perity without which industry and agriculture cannot maintain 
a stable level of wages. But we go further. We describe how 
each individual must be given the chance to rise above the 
level of security and to win special rewards. Justice is frus- 
trated by exact equality of reward to all, but it is found where 
there is equality of opportunity and incentive to win a variety 
of rewards 

A sense of realism, free opportunity, incentives and justice 
should inspire all industrial policy, whether it has to meet an 
economic storm such as is gathering today, or whether it is 
designed for the calmer years when the tempest has been 
outridden. 


We offer to all ranks of industry both a task to fulfill. 


and the reward for doing it well. 

To the worker, we offer a new charter giving assurance of 
steady employment, incentive td test his ability to the utmost, 
and status as an individual personality. 

To the consumer, we offer. the ultimate restoration of free- 
dom of choice, the prospect of a better standard of living and 
protection from restrictive practices. 

To the owner and shareholder, we offer confidence in the 
future and a share in Britain’s revived prosperity. 

To the manager, we offer encouragement to raise the ef- 
ficiency of his industry to the highest ‘pitch, and a personal 
stimulus to become a highly trained man and to reap a greater 
reward for greater responsibility. 

To the individual trader, we offer fair competition, greater 
elasticity, and less wastefulness from the operation of con- 
trols; in short, a fair reward for initiative, effort, and personal 
service. 

Let the whole nation go forward under the inspiration of 
these ideas to the immediate work which lies ahead. It is hard 
work. Let each of us feel a personal responsibility for our part 
in it and for the resurgence of our national greatness. 

British industry is in grave danger of falling from one crisis 
into another until we reach final disaster. The staggering turn- 
over in wealth and prosperity which this country has ex- 
perienced can.best be understood when it is realized that each 
person in this country was, in the period before 1914, owed 
by our debtors abroad the equivalent of 100 pounds. Each one 
of us now owes the rest of the world about the same 
sum. 

All parties in the Coalition Government had foreseen the 
immense difficulties which faced the country at the end of 
the war. In such circumstances it was the duty of the Socialist 
Government to husband and parcel out our resources with 
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the most minute care. Instead they concentrated their ener- 
gies upon a mass of controversial and long-range legislation. 
Victory at the general election had given them the right and 
the power to choose betwen fighting the battle of production 
and fighting the class war. They chose the class war, and as a 
result the standard of life of the people is in greater danger 
in 1947 than it was in 1945. 

Britain must now save herself by her own exertions. We sum 
up the immediate needs and priorities as we see them under 
three heads: 

(1) A high rate of productivity must be restored. 

(2) Basic industries serving the urgent needs of the people 
must be given first attention—coal and power—transport— 
capital equipment and housing—food and agriculture. 

(3) The value of the pound must be kept constant and the 
inflationary process halted. 


Productivity 

Maximum productivity can be restored— 

; First, by creating the spirit of unity and comradeship in in- 
ustry. 

Second, an increase of only 5 per cent in the national output 
would be equivalent to another 900,000 men and women 
joining our labor force of about 18,000,000 people. We are 
sure that the work poople would make this extra 5 per cent 
of effort—as they used to before the war—if given the in- 
centives and opportunities set out in the Workers’ Charter. 

Third, we must reduce the army of 600,000 fresh civil serv- 
ants and local Government officials who have joined the ranks 
of the nonproductive since 1939. Many of these officials could 
be released if our’proposals are adopted for reducing controls 
and for limiting Government action to the exercise of those 
powers which a free society ought to give to the state. 

Fourth, we must remove deterrents to enterprise at all 
levels, notably by a reduction of direct taxation on earned 
income. 

Fifth, hours of work can be reduced only if there will be no 
loss of production, but rather an improvement. An understand- 
ing must be reached with both sides of industry to this effect. 

Sixth, while we are against directing labor, we should see 
that it is attracted where it is most needed by improved 
amenities and conditions of work. Individual industries as well 
as the Government have responsibility for these matters. 
Moreover, the Government has it in its power to extend to 
industries, of which goods and services the country is most in 


need, special assistance in respect of raw materials and fuel 
supplies. 


Priority for Basic Industries 


This leads us to consider the special position of our basic 
industries. 

Ministers must lay down the order of priorities. It is their 
duty to say what it is possible to do and to be careful not to 
overload the resources of the country so that nothing is well 
done and much is only half done. We shall concentrate upon 
power, transport, food and capital equipment including house 
building. 


Power 


The Government's original target of 200,000,000 tons of 
coal for 1947 would not guarantee the uninterrupted running 
of industry. First priority should be given to machinery and 
equipment in the pits, including coal-cleaning facilities in 
order to improve the quality of coal delivered. 

The demands of this basic industry for machinery, including 
especially generating plant, should have priority over the 
export trade and any other industry. 

Substantial orders for coal must be placed abroad. But 
even so, the small force of miners are the few who will save 
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the many. They will respond more to the appeal to keep 
their fellow workers elsewhere in their jobs than to any 
more material inducement. Moreover, one section of the 
labor force should not be treated substantially better in re- 
gard to rations and similar needs than another. The agricul- 
tural worker has a strong claim to equal treatment with the 
miner. 

The target ought not to be less than 220,000,000 tons to 
include production from open-cast workings. Every alterna- 
tive means of supplying power and light, including hydro- 
electric development and the gas turbine, must be encouraged. 
Oil can be imported from the sterling area and Iran. More- 
over, we will take every possible step to hasten the day when 
atomic energy is available to reinforce existing sources of in- 
dustrial power. 


Transport 


When the coal is available we must see that it reaches its 
destination. The war hit our transport system hard and it will 
require all the help we can give to repair and renew the loco- 
motives and wagons which are so vitally needed for our goods 
and passenger traffic. We will give railways and shipping a 
priority second only to power. 


Capital Equipment and Housing 


The more we concentrate on re-equipment and moderniza- 
tion now the sooner we can raise our standard of life. The 
estimate of 1,700,000,000 pounds for capital goods given in 
the economic survey for 1947 is inadequate as a total and 
gives no indication of how this sum is to be divided among 
the immensely greater volume of pressing claims. How much 
is being allocated to essential textile machinery and how 
much to plant for making chocolate boxes? There must be a 
clear order of priority which provides first the machinery for 
our basic industries, secondly plant for export industries and 
essential consumers’ goods where the industries are under- 
manned and thirdly machinery to be exported. We should 
begin by explaining to the public the vital importance of 
tipping the scale during the next few years in favor of re- 
equipment and we should budget very closely the expenditure 
of the dollar credits with the object of importing the largest 
possible volume of machinery and plant. 

Parallel to the provision.of machinery, we must press on 
with the construction of houses to purchase and to rent which 
are so urgently needed for family life. 


Home Food Production 


The economic survey estimates that, during 1947, 725,000,- 
000 pounds must be spent on imported food and supplies for 
agriculture. As the great food surpluses are in North America, 


a large part of this expenditure calls for dollars, and many 
dollars could be saved if feeding stuffs were imported instead 
of processed foods like dried eggs and bacon. 

A powerful drive to increase the output of British farms 
and gardens must be undertaken. No clear lead has been 
given to farmers and they have been denied the machinery, 
the feeding stuffs and the fertilizers to develop our home- 
grown food supplies. Guaranteed markets and effectively re- 
munerative prices must be assured so that all in the industry 
may know what is required in extra output of eggs, bacon 
and other livestock products now urgently needed to save 
foreign exchange. 

Sufficient labor can be attracted to the land only if rural 
housing and amenities are rapidly and forcefully improved. 
Village life must be restored and a high priority must be 
given to this task. Every agency, public and private, must be 
called upon to contribute its best. 


Value of the Pound 


The most disturbing feature of the present crisis is that 
the supply of paper pounds has been allowed far to out- 
strip the supply of goods. The Government themselves have 
swollen this mass of money by their extravagant and un- 
principled finance. 

A modern Chancellor of the Exchequer has no longer to fear 
either uncontrolled inflation or uncontrolled deflation. If he 
knows his job prices need not get out of hand upwards or 
downwards. He can keep the supply of cash and credit to the 
size which will match the supply of goods, The Socialist 
Chancellor has not kept the right balance between inflation 
and deflation. 

We realize the dangers of uncontrolled deflation with its 
possible consequent collapse in prices and employment. We 
should not reverse the cheap-money policy but we should pur- 
sue it with restraint. 

Another and more deep-seated cause of inflation is the 
crushing level of expenditure by the Socialist Government. | 

The balancing of revenue and expenditure on the basis of 
swollen commitments leaves the size of the budget too great 
for the nation to stand. The Chancellor is to take about 
one third of the national inceme in taxes. This is a higher 
proportion than a free people will tolerate in peacetime. 
We must therefore reduce our expenditure to a level which 
eliminates this kind of inflation. In doing this we should 
make allowance for substantial reductions in the taxes on 
earned income. 

Our double aim is to stabilize the value of the pound, and 
to expand the output of goods and services. Increased wages 
and savings have no meaning unless there is something to buy 
and unless the pound retains its value. It is therefore in the 
interests of every housewife to support us in our determina- 
tion to maintain the purchasing power of the pound. 





CONTROVERSY OVER COUP IN HUNGARY 


Soviet general and deposed Premier give their contrasting versions 


(The United States protested events in Hungary in a 
note to Soviet Russia—published in WORLD REPORT'S 
June 24 issue. Here are the texts of the Soviet answer 
made in a note from Lt. Gen. V. P. Sviridov, Russian 
member of the Allied Control Commission, Budapest, 
June 15, 1947, and of a statement by the former Premier 
of Hungary, Ferenc Nagy, in Washington on June 17, 
1947. 
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a RECEIPT of your letter of June 11, this year, 
I have the honor to inform you that I cannot agree with 
the evaluation of the political situation in Hungary which you 
give in your letter. Your assertion of some change in political 
power in Hungary that is a nullification Of the will of the ma- 
jority of the Hungarian people, also of establishment of some 
kind of control over Hungary by a minority, appears to be 
an unfounded fiction. , 





It is known to all that the governmental crisis in Hungary 
was caused by refusal of former Prime Minister Ferenc Nagy 
to return to the country, notwithstanding the suggestion of 
the Hungarian Government and the leadership of the inde- 
pendent Small Landholders Party, and his voluntary resigna- 
tion, which followed later. 

This crisis was solved through the efforts of all parties of 

the coalition Government in strict conformity with constitu- 
tional procedure. ; 
_ The new Hungarian Government, headed by Prime Min- 
ister Lajos Dinnyes, retained the previous distribution of port- 
folios among the coalition parties and remained basically the 
same as in the previous body. Toward the Government was 
expressed the confidence of an overwhelming majority of the 
Hungarian people, which fact is attested by a declaration of 
the national committee, signed by the President of the re- 
public and leaders of all coalition parties, as well as by unani- 
mous decision of confidence and granting of authority by the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

All these facts have been widely published and undoubted- 
ly are known to you. Therefore, after I acquainted myself with 
your letter, I could not help but notice in it attempts under 
the disguise of defense of Hungarian democracy to render 
support to separate individuals who, having entangled them- 
selves with conspirators, fled abroad from their people. 

As far as your statement of violation by me of Paragraph 6 
of the statute of the Allied Control Commission is concerned 
in connection with turning over depositions in the case of Bela 
Kovacs to the Hungarian Government in conformity with the 
request of Ferenc Nagy, this statement is based on misunder- 
standings. These documents, as I already have notified you in 
my letter of June 9, have no relation to the activities of the 
Allied Control Commission. 

Based on the foregoing, I decline your protest as completely 
baseless in that I cannot, from my point of view, see any 
unilateral action which violates the Yalta agreement, and also 
consider as fiction the statement of Soviet interference in Hun- 
garian political affairs. 

Taking into consideration the above, I cannot agree with 
your proposal: to establish a three-power commission to 
investigate the situation in Hungary, in that I do not see 
any necessity for it and consider that this would be rude 
interference in Hungarian internal affairs, which is not 
permissible. , 





Statement by Nagy 


A year ago, when I first came to Washington, I was the 
leader of the freely elected majority in the Hungarian Na- 
tional Assembly and the head of a coalition Government. Since 
that time, the majority has been overruled by the joint pres- 
sure of Soviet Russia and the Communists in Hungary; 
some of my closest collaborators have become actual or vir- 
tual prisoners; others are sharing exile with me. The only 
duly elected government in Russian-occupied Southeastern 
Europe has fallen victim to totalitarian aggression. 

The Hungarian coalition Government was broadly repre- 
sentative, as required by the Yalta Agreement, and made 
strenuous efforts to be friendly with Soviet Russia. While try- 
ing to maintain the independence of the country and to estab- 
lish freedom and democracy, the paramount aim was to assure 
a peaceful evolution to the Hungarian people, worn out by 
the hardships of war and the armistice period. It was our 
earnest hope that, with the coming into effect of the peace 
treaty, a political and economic system based on western 
concepts of democracy would be consolidated. 

Although my party had won a clear-cut majority in the 
elections of November, 1945, we decided to maintain the 
coalition Government and, taking into consideration the facts 
that the sovereignty of Hungary was limited by the armistice 
agreement and the country was occupied by the Red Army, 


prevailing in other oppr 


we were ready to make concessions to the minority as well 
as to the Soviet Government. 

I admit to having appeased the Communists and Soviet 
Russia, in the hope of being able to save my people from 
further troubles, meanwhile maintaining the basic political 
structure as it had resulted from the elections. But I must 
emphasize that on several occasions I also resisted; the best 
proof thereof is that, until the recent coup, political and 
economic conditions in Hungary differed greatly from those 
countries in Southeastern 
Europe. 

Our position was extremely difficult, however. The rigged 
Romanian elections in November 1946 further consolidated 
the Russian position in Southeastern Europe; and the way 
toward co-operation with Czechoslovakia was blocked by the 
ruthless treatment of the Hungarian minority in that country. 
Thus we were isolated, the more so because the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, the supreme authority under the armistice 
agreement, was actually a Russian agency. 

When the foreign ministers agreed on the definite terms of 
the peace treaty, in spite of all of its undue hardships and 
shortcomings, we hoped that the treaty would soon come 
into effect. This would have enabled the duly elected ma- 
jority to proceed with greater freedom toward the achieve- 
ment of its aims: to consolidate the radical reforms in our 
economic and political life and to make Hungary a country of 
happy, free and self-governing human beings. 

But our hopes did not materialize. In December 1946, the 
Communist-controlled police discovered an alleged conspiracy 
to overthrow democracy in Hungary. At first, the police pro- 
duced evidence and statements which made me agree to the 
prosecution of the case, However, now that I can have no 
further doubts as to the methods and aims of the Communists 
and their police, I can say that I do not believe in the existence 
of a conspiracy aimed against the democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Among those accused there might have been some people 
who had talked and written fantastic and childish things, but 
the leaders or the rank and file of the Smallholders Party did 
not plot against the country. 

The signature and eventual coming into force of the peace 
treaty being in sight, I had to play for time once more, and 
with the interparty truce of March 1947, we still succeeded 
to save the basic results of the elections: The majority in the 
National Assembly. 

As a result of the direct intervention of the Soviet Union, 
however, I was ousted from my office, and a new government 
was imposed upon the Hungarian people. 

The events in Hungary, as well as in many other countries 
in Southeastern Europe, make it definitely clear that the 
Soviets and Communists do not seek fair and genuine co- 
operation, but dominance. To them, the coalition is only a 
means to save the appearance of representative government, 
and nothing short of unconditional surrender is considered by 
Russia as a friendly gesture. 

As a consequence of Russian and Communist conspiracy, 
Hungary has lost her independence. The Hungarian people 
are no longer responsible for the words or deeds of their 
imposed rulers. Whatever might be said or done on behalf 
of Hungary by her present and eventual rulers, the Hun- 
garian people, deprived of their freedom, are no longer 
responsible. 

I protest against the aggression to which my country has 
fallen victim. I appeal to public opinion all over the world and 
to free governments everywhere to take appropriate measures 
toward the re-establishment of the freedom of the Hungarians 
and all other oppressed people of Southeastern Europe. 

As leader of the duly elected majority, ousted from my 
office by a Russian-Communist conspiracy, I am a trustee for 
the cause of Hungary until the Hungarian people will be 
granted an opportunity to express their will in free and un- 
fettered elections and to carry out their own decision. 
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Worse Food Shortage 
Expected in Europe 


Current guessing is 3 to 1 that Rus- 
sia will split her zones of Germany 
and Austria away from any unification 
with territory occupied by the other 
allies. A year ago the guesses were 2 
to 1 for eventual unification. If the 
split does come, the Western zones 
of Germany and Austria will be 
hooked together. 


oo 90 


Administration planners in Wash- 
ington would prefer not to have a 
formal, international conference to set 
up the over-all recovery plan for Eu- 
rope. The feeling is that such a meet- 
ing would be too subject to bickering 
and delays. U. S. preference for imple- 
menting the “Marshall Plan” is that 
the Europeans make most of their ar- 
rangements by direct negotiations. 


oo O 


The long deadlock over setting up 
of the international machinery for 
governing Trieste may be brought in- 
to the open soon by the Western pow- 
ers. They are growing impatient over 
the inability to get together with Rus- 
sia on a choice for Trieste’s governor. 
Russia has proposed two men. Both 
were rejected by Britain and the U. S. 
on the ground that they lacked the 
necessary administrative ability. Nine 
men suggested by the Western pow- 
ers have been turned down by the 
Soviet Union without any explanation. 


o 0 90 


Hungry as Europe is now, food con- 
ditions on the Continent are expected 
to be even worse next spring than at 
any time since the war ended. The 
spring of 1949 will be almost as bad. 
Reason is that there is no crop carry- 
over and current crops are below nor- 
mal expectations. As a result, the peo- 
ple of Europe will eat part of their 
seed stocks, automatically reducing 
plantings. 
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Purge of Business 
In Hungary Likely 


President Juan D. Perén has 
quashed a movement to elevate him 
to the rank of a major general in the 
Argentine Army. The reason is that 
high officers in the Army resented the 
fact that Perén was advanced from 
colonel to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral at one jump previously, and 
Perén does not want to antagonize 
them by accepting another jump now. 


o 0 °O 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, as Supreme Commander of 
the Japanese occupation, has asked 
the Far Eastern Commission to re- 
lease impounded Japanese gold and 
precious metals worth $200,000,000. 
This hoard would be used as collateral 
for credits to finance the imports 
needed to get Japan’s industry going. 


oo 90 


A purge of anti-Communist busi- 
ness interests in Hungary may be un- 
derway now. A Hungarian business- 
man, in the U. S. at the time the Com- 
munists took control of the Govern- 
ment, has received secret messages 
from associates advising him it would 
be unwise to return to his country at 
this time. 


9 0 Oo 


Russia is becoming active in Iran 
again, although not in the direct man- 
ner that put Iran-Russian relations be- 
fore the United Nations a year ago. 
The Russians are quietly buying up 
an interest in an Iranian air line, 
partly owned by a U.S. company. If 
the Soviets succeed in getting all the 
Iranian holdings, they may be in a po- 
sition to control it and put Russian 
pilots on the air line’s regular runs 
through the country. 
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Money Reform Put Off 
In Western Germany 


Herbert Morrison, Britains Deputy 
Prime Minister, has no intention now 
of giving up his role as the chief strat- 


‘egist for the Labor Party. There has 


been talk in London that ill health 
would force him to curtail his activi- 
ties. But Morrison’s health has im- 
proved greatly in recent weeks, 


o 90 Oo 


The principal reason no currency 
reform program has been set up in 
Western Germany is the fact that it 
would take six months or longer to 
print the new money needed, once 
the plan was agreed upon. For that 
reason, occupation authorities have 
decided to postpone financial reforms 
and put the emphasis on industrial 
recovery first. 


9 0 Oo 


Diplomatic experts in Great Britain ° 
and the U.S. are becoming more and 
more gloomy over the lack of progress 
in the United Nations. They feel that 
Russia's tactics are blocking every im- 
portant matter before the world or- 
ganization. There is talk of a possible 
reorganization within the U. N. to take 
in everybody except the Russian 
group of countries. November is men- 
tioned as the deadline for a showdown 
inside the U.N. 


o 0 Oo 


China has told the U.S. that, once 
she is awarded plants from Japan as 
war reparations, the Chinese will need 
an American loan to pay for moving 
the plants from Japan to Shanghai. 


o 0 90 


There is some evidence that Rus- 
sia’s propaganda attacks upon the 
U.S. have begun to backfire. Visitors 
to Russia say that the constant story 
that war is coming is creating a fatal- 
istic attitude among Russian workers, 
thus reducing their productivity. 
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MEXICO—What have you to sell your neighbor to the north? 


Leather goods? Chicle? Sisal? Copper? Lead? Whatever 
you have for sale—-tell the readers of WORLD REPORT. 
They are the influential people of the United States who are 
known to be interested in international commerce. 


112,000 important people are sub- 
scribers to WORLD REPORT. 
Not only important but vitally in- 
terested in international affairs— 
commercial—economic—political. 


It is the first time in the history of 
American publishing that this high- 
ly responsive group has been gath- 
ered into a single audience by a 
single magazine. 


yo Send for advertising rates and 
detailed information regarding 


. , { hus . 24 this unique market—either di- 
| pire 2 nek rect or through your advertising 
Xt representatives. 
: WORLD REPORT 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 





The only magazine of its kind—re- 
porting, interpreting and forecast- 


ing the news of international affairs. 
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% F "ie —CCIIGARRETTE SHORTAGE 
TEACHER! = J mie WAS A REAL EXPERIENCE. 
Py | LEARNED THAT CAMELS 

SUIT ME BEST! 


More people are smoking CAMELS than ever before | OB 


“The shortage taught me the big differences \P 
in cigarette quality,” says Miss Decker 


MOKERS everywhere shared your experience with 
cigarettes, Miss Decker. They too smoked many 
different brands ... and compared. 
And millions found that experience is the best teacher 
... that for smoking pleasure you just can't beat the rich, 
full flavor and the cool mildness of Camels. That’s why It wasn’t much fun, 
today more people are smoking Camels than ever before. standing in line, tak- 
But, no matter how great the demand: TT _—. * ing any brand you 


could get. But that’s 
We don’t tamper with Camel quality. Only choice when millions learned 


tobaccos, properly aged, and blended in the time- >. a Cot cigs cos 
/ . . ~ ee } ; ’ ; the | a — CU; ‘Is! 
honored Camel way, are used in Camels. , emits nas 


oe R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co , Winston-Sa se N.C. 
- ~ According toa recent 
1 / es 
YOUR T-ZONE’ So at uy 


WILL TELL YOU... Yo Nationwide survey: 
T for Taste... a 


T for Throat... . : MORE DOCTORS 


Thats your proving ground for any 


corer coterie” SMOKE CAMELS 
ue than any other cigarette 


Three nationally known independent research organiza. 
tions asked 113.597 doctors to name the cigarette they 
smoked. More doctors named Camel than any other brand. 





